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THE BURNS CENTENARY. 

Poor Burns!—to die so early—seven-and-thirty— 
and in such comparative obscurity, if not humility 
of circumstances—and sixty-three years after, to be 
the subject of such a world’s festival! For so, in a 
manner, this centenary celebration of his birth has 
been. In his own day, admired no doubt greatly, yet 
chiefly as a wonderful ploughman, how rich has been 
his posthumous fame above that of all contemporary 
or succeeding bards! Ever since his death, his birth- 
day has been celebrated by sympathising admirers in 
every city and nearly every town of his native land 
—a meed of grateful worship paid to no other British 
bard of any age. And now, when it came to be a 
hundred years from his birth, what a burst of univer- 
sal rejoicing in the fact of his having been called into 
existence! Shakspeare has had one or two festivals 
at Stratford; Petrarch was laurel-crowned by his 
countrymen; there is such a thing as the Poets’ 
Corner at Westminster Abbey ; and here and there, 
throughout the world, one finds a poet’s bust or 
statue. But what other poet, what other literary 
man of any description, ever had such honours paid 
te his name as Robert Burns has just had paid 
to his? It is, as our readers well know, wholly 
unexampled. 

No external force, nothing adventitious, has 
entered into this wonderful celebration. It was wholly 
a spontaneous movement, with no general tie of 
connection whatever, but that resting in the universal 
admiration entertained for Burns. Each group of 
people worked in its own locality for a worthy 
celebration, as if the whole matter lay there, and 
each had its own sense of gratified surprise in 
finding that every other locality where Burns was 
understood, had felt and was acting, or had acted, 
like itself. Edinburgh was delighted to hear of the 
enthusiasm of Glasgow; Glasgow rejoiced to hear 
of what the Edinburgh people were doing. ‘ Auld 
Ayr’ felt proud that her bard was ‘respectit’ in 
other places so well. The cities wondered after- 
wards to hear what the villages had said and done; 
and the villages were pleased to hear of the demon- 
strations in the cities. Scotland was enchanted to 
think that Liverpool, Manchester, London, expressed 
themselves so vividly on the occasion. All Britain 
afterwards heard with astonishment of the outburst 
that broke from the American heart. Australia 
remains to be reported; but we can already make 
sure that there the manifestations have not been a 
whit colder. Everywhere one feeling, a generous and 
l venerative one, recognising that religion of the social 


feelings of which Burns has been so eminently the 
hierophant, acknowledging the virtue there is in a 
happy poetical expression of the nobler sentiments 
of human nature, and penitently admitting, too, that 
all was the more right and proper since the bard in 
his life had had such stinted reward. It is surely no 
light or common thing that such a large portion of 
mankind should have been brought together to such 
a sacrament of the unworldly affections—feeling for 
once not as rivals, or gain-seekers, or even praise- 
seekers, but wholly as devotees to one illustrious 
Memory, which was but another name for moral 
doctrines of lofty interest and universal application. 
The affair was, indeed, not without deductions and 
exceptions. It would have been exceptive beyond 
nature had it been otherwise. There were a few 
minds, well enough meaning, but simply short of 
vision, or perverted by peculiar corporation feelings, 
who held back with words of disparagement for the 
personal character of the poet. It is to be lamented, 
and, if possible, forgiven. A strange doctrine it surely 
is to advance, that an eminent man is to be judged 
solely by his faults. As well tell us, we are to judge 
of the sun by his spots. Burns was a man of most 
generous character. There is not from end to end of 
his career the taint of a single shabby, mean, or self- 
seeking action. In his poor labouring-days at 
Mossgiel, he reared and educated an orphan boy—the 
Hughoc of his ‘ Poor Mailie.’ He worked for father, 
mother, and sisters most heroically. A half of the 
free profits from his poems he gave to a brother, as a 
kind of provision for his widowed mother. He was 
invariably kind and tender to young persons, and to 
the poor and aged, even to ‘the ourie cattle and the 
silly sheep.’ In his latter days of greatest struggle, 
he was a lender, rather than a borrowcr; it even 
appears, rather surprisingly, that he was once or twice 
an accommodator to more struggling persons. With 
seventy pounds a year, he refused to make money by 
those productions of his muse which he contributed to 
the work of another. Most rare it is for a man to 
pass through life so unspotted in respect of money as 
the poor bard of Scotland. And yet he had no small 
share of even the prudential virtues. He was 
careful of expense in personal and household matters, 
and, small as his income was, died all but free 
of debt. He bestowed care on the education of 
his children. He enjoyed the respect of many 
worthy friends. Robert Ainslie, who knew him 
well, always spoke of him as the finest fellow 
possible. As to his failings, the wildest injustice has 
been done. He enjoyed festive scenes, as might have 
been expected of a man of such impressionable and 
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generous nature; but he was not remarkable in this 
way more than a large portion of respectable society 
in his own day. He had transgressions of another 
kind—‘ thoughtless follies’ which ‘laid him low, and 
stained his name’—and he had grace to repent of 
them. On both points, a gross injustice has been 
done to Burns, in consequence of his own want of the 
*art of hiding,’ and of the exposure to which poverty 
condemned him. Men of high position die every day, 
with faults as great, or greater than his, known fully 
in their own circle, but never spoken of in their 
obituaries, and which consequently never come before 
the notice of the world. Their rank, and the regard 
to decorum which now reigns in literature, screen them. 
Burns, because lie was outspoken, because he was 
poor and of no regard, and left no friends of sufficient 
consequence to be offended by the free discussion of 
his failings, has been treated in this particular as if 
he were some extraordinary delinquent. Treat the 
elegant respectabilities of society even in our purer 
days in the same manner, and how many of them 
would come out any better than Burns? Few indeed. 
We would claim, then, of such as think Burns unfit 
for their sanction, that they either anatomise as keenly 
the failings of other notable men of intellect, or that 
they let the poor bard alone. But, after all, we need 
not argue with such people. The general acclaim of 
love and admiration from the national heart tells 
what Burns really was. 

There is something remarkable about this expres- 
sion of the national feeling in regard to Burns, for in 
some important respects our poet appears not to coin- 
cide with the general character or ideas of his country- 
men. With strong religious feelings, and that sense 
of what was beautiful in their religious practice, which 
he has expressed so well in his Cotter’s Saturday Night, 
he is generally regarded as having dissented from 
them in something of their creed, and not a little of 
their external observances. The traditions of Calvin- 
istic Presbyterianism, which so much moulded the 
late Hugh Miller, had no share in the making of Burns. 
Like his predecessor Ramsay, and his successor 
Scott, he had greater affinity to cavalier principles, 
and really did at one time avow Jacobite sentiments. 
He disrelished all ultra-grave penitential appearances ; 
love, friendship, gaiety, drollery, social enjoyments of 
all kinds, were what his nature clung to, and they 
make a. large appearance in his verse. Thus he 
appears as so far exceptive to his countrymen; and it 
may be a matter of some surprise, accordingly, that 
they have always so greatly delighted in his writings, 
and come forward on the late occasion as such devout 
worshippers of his genius. But here we must say that, 
with a right understanding of Scotland, and a right 
understanding of Burns, there is no mystery whatever. 
True, the general external expression of the national 
Scottish character—that which first meets the view of 
strangers—is what strangers apprehend it to be. But 
then there is a large and most respectable minority 
of Scottish people who are not of that temper and 
profession. They embody the portion of the national 
mind which has expressed itself in civil wars for the 
hapless Mary, in taking arms for her imprudent 
descendants; which has announced itself in our 
romantic ballads and comical songs; which inspired 
Ramsay, Smollett, Fergusson, Scott, Galt, Wilson, 
and Aytoun. It isa thing standing much apart from 
the serious Presbyterianism of the north; and yet, 
along with the latter, in many minds, there is a large 
admixture of the other class of feelings too, rendering 
the general social life of Scotland at bottom, or in 
reality, of a far softer, more genial, and even more 
romantic and enthusiastic texture than it appears to 
be. Now, it was this part of Scottish society, or 


. rather this part of the Scottish national character, 
_ which. sprung out into such vivid demonstrations at. 


the Burns Centenary. The convictions of the people 
on matters of the highest concernment were not the 
less profound that they joined to honour a great 
national poet who dissented from them in some 
things. It was only that they put these aside for the 
hour, in order to pour forth their feelings on certain 
great concerns of humanity in which they and Burns 
fully sympathised. 


MY ONLY TREASON. 


My father was the manager of seven country theatres 
in the midland counties. To the little town of Ches- 
terfield our company used to pay an annual visit of 
six weeks. It was then (in the year 1810) a dépét 
for 500 French prisoners, the majority of whom 
were gentlemen of such refined manners and good 
behaviour, that the authorities put but little 
restraint on them, and the townsmen treated them 
with marked civility. My father took a great fancy 
to their society, and, being profusely hospitable, 
our house was open to all comers. I possessed the 
privilege of introducing four friends to the theatre 
nightly, and was in consequence extremely popular 
with the more juvenile portion of the prisoners. My 
chief friend and associate was Laurent Duchanne, 
our drawing-master, a youth for whom my brother 
and I had formed a friendship of that romantic 
character often entertained in boyhood. Duchanne 
was elegant, lively, refined, but constitutionally infirm. 
The idea of his having been a sailor was ludicrous ; 
it was like planting an exotic on an iceberg. He 
had the most perfect conviction of the superiority of 
his country and her destiny ; and it was doubtless to 
establish the supremacy of the French navy, and rival 
the memory of Nelson, that he had sought the un- 
genial spirit of the sea. It was in the second year 
of our acquaintance that he told me his history, his 
abhorrence of the navy, after a few monthis’ bitter 
experience, and his extreme dread of perpetual 
banishment from his home and his mother. At last 
he expressed his firm and unalterable determination 
to try and escape, and, if possible, reach America, 
and so France. In vain I pointed out to him the 
certainty of detection, and the horrors of incarceration 
at Norman Cross. Duchanne had great powers of 
persuasion; he appealed to my generosity. I could 
not resist; and our interview ended by my giving 
him a solemn assurance that I would assist him in 
his flight. 

My reflections, when alone, were anything but 
pleasant. I knew that Duchanne’s accent and 
redundant action would prove him to be a French- 
man everywhere. Perplexed and uncertain what 
course to adopt, I resolved to sound my brother on 
the subject, who, to my surprise, flatly refused all 
assistance—urged the impracticability of the idea, 
the certain resentment of our father, and the 
certainty of failure, unless Duchanne could be 
concealed for a whole month at least, until the hue 
and cry was over. I felt bitterly the truth of all he 
said; but, irritated by his refusal, the petulance of 
my disappointment turned into violent rage, which 
I vented upon my brother, telling him, with an 
energy that would have done honour to our first 
tragedian, that if he had no heart, I had a most 
enlarged and capacious one; that I would assist 
Duchanne all the more in consequence of his refusal,. 
with heart, hand, and purse—suiting the action to the 
word; a most heroic decision for a youth aged only 
fourteen, and possessed of but nine and sixpence. The 


following morning, we boys were told that we were no 
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1 to travel with the company, but to be left at 
our house at Derby, to go to school another year. 
This news revived my hopes. I thought I could per- 
suade our housekeeper to receive Duchanne as a 
guest. My brother instantly negatived this proposal 
also, pointing out the perfect certainty of his visit 
becoming known to our father and the neighbours ; 
when another idea struck me, a safe and secure plan, 
in which we need seek for no assistance, but depend 
entirely upon ourselves. 

‘Harry, my boy,’ said I, ‘we’ll hide him in the 
Derby theatre. It is but twenty-four miles from 
Chesterfield. The keys are always left at our house, 
that the theatre may be let during the company’s 
absence, and they won’t open till Easter Monday. 
We’ve six months before us. The nights will then be 
dark at six o’clock. If we could keep him eoncealed 
three weeks, he might reach Liverpool, get a ship, 
work his passage to America; and come what may, 
if he were taken, he has too much honour to split 
upon us. What say you?’ 

Henry’s scruples seemed to be by this 
new proposal. We both agreed that it would be 
jolly good fun—a lark that would last three months, | 
planning, executing, and completing; and when we | 
went to bed, we laughed half the night away, as | 
our imaginations suggested each coming event and | 
ludicrous incident. The next morning, we held a coun- 
cil of war, to arrange our plans. It was settled that 
the week after Guy Fawkes’s day—the commemora- 
tion of which would absorb a portion of our attention 
—we were to write to our landlord’s daughter, under 
the pretext of having lost a brooch, and enclose a letter 
to Duchanne, informing him what preparations we 
had made, suggesting the day he should start, what 
measures he had best adopt, where he could find us, 
and how he could tell us of his safe arrival. Duchanne 
was in ecstasy at every proposal. He expressed his 
thanks in choked, ardent, and impassioned eloquence. 
He was again in France—his escape and our heroism 
were the theme and wonder of his friends and his 
mother! Oh, his mother and his sister! Oh, his 
little sister! He infused his enthusiasm into us. The 
spirit of enjoyment is catching. I bought six penny- 
worth of tarts and three bottles of pop. In the 
afternoon, we went to the theatre, and practised a 
combat of three, in which, by dexterous maneuvring, 
fighting on the floor, and disinterestedly rushing in 
and rescuing each other under every perilous extremity, 
we made ourselves invincible—more than a match for 
a host of common-place catchpoles and constables; 
we almost longed for a row to distinguish ourselves. 
In the evening, we reassembled, and I read aloud the 
Life and Adventures of Baron Trenck—a work which 
I conjectured would give us some practical hints 
respecting escapes, dangers, and difficulties. The day | 
we separated, all was gloom and despondency. We two 
reached Derby on a Thursday; and as we did not go 
to school in the middle of the week, we devoted 
Friday and Saturday to taking a survey of the 
theatre and putting it to rights for its projected 
visitor. We fixed his place of residence in the ladies’ 
dressing-room, in which there was a small partition, 
with a door leading to the stage-staircase, by which 
he could escape unobserved, even if the first dressing- 
room was opened. We piled set pieces from the top 
of the staircase all round the back of the stage, leaving | 
an open passage up to a second flight of stairs leading | 
to the carpenter’s shop, at the termination of which 
was a trap-door passing over the false roof across the 

it, that enabled us to reach the exterior of the 

ilding—that is, the leads on the roof. The thunder- 
box, placed aloft, extended all round the stage; it was 
the old orthodox style of thunder-box, not the mere 
sheet of iron of modern invention, The head of i 
in which the balls were placed, was. very large, 


where the thunderer stood, was capacious enough to 
hold a human body. This we onda and the putting 
a piece of old carpet at the bottom, and the bloody 
pillow by which Don Raymond is warned of the 
approach of his intended murderer in the romantic 
melodrama of Raymond and Agnes, were considered 
the finishing-strokes to our arrangements. How we 
roared with laughter over our work! The 

formed by the set piece we called the ‘secret pass;’ 
the.carpenter’s ladder was the ‘drawbridge,’ which, 
if you pulled up when you had mounted, you might 
laugh to scorn a host of baffled invaders. The 
carpenter's shop was our ‘castle keep or stronghold ;’ 
the thunder-box, our ‘subterranean passage to the 
mountains,’ intended only for a temporary retreat, 
in case anybody might inspect the premises with a 
view to their occupation. The theatre was terribly 
damp, and we dare not make a fire for fear of the 
smoke. We introduced a sack of charcoal at dusk, 
but could not leave any provisions, for fear of the 
rats. On the 7th of November, we wrote our pro- 
mised letter. We suggested to Duchanne that he 
should set out on the following Sunday evening, 
when there would be but little traffic on the road, 
We sent him a map of the entrance into Derby ; told 
him to wait till the watchman went off his beat, and 
throw a few pebbles at the second-floor window of 
our house, the situation of which we minutely 
described. This letter took much preparation, and 
was written in very unintelligible French, so that, 
if it were lost, no one but the party for whom 
it was intended could understand it. Duchanne’s 
answer, if our suggestions were comprehended and 
approved of, was to contain only the drawing of a 
sailor-boy with a bundle over his back, which we 
received by return of post; and with anxious hearts, 
and some apprehensions we had never felt before, 
we went to bed the evening before his expected 
arrival. How tediously the hours passed on that 
still well-remembered night; it rained in torrents, 
and the wind howled frightfully. From three to 
four o'clock my brother and I never exchanged a 
word. When All-Saint’s chimes struck five, Harry 
proposed we should take a glass of gin—a portion of 
our commissariat—a fraternal proffer which I cheer- 
fully accepted. We heard the watchman’s last call, and 
a few minutes after, fancied we heard the signal at our 
window. Alas! it was but the noisy pattering of the 
heavy rain. We were both dressed, all but our boots, 
sitting at the foot of the bed, enveloped in blankets, 
and ‘all ears.’ The chimes went a quarter to six. I 
felt confident Duchanne had failed, and was perhaps 
taken. I turned to confess my fears to my com- 
panion, when smack, with a most unmistakable rattle, 
came the appointed signal! We both bounded on 
our feet, as if influenced by one motion. We crept 
down stairs, opened the yard-door softly, and into 


our arms, dripping wet, and sobbing with long-sup- 
pressed fear and exhaustion, rushed Duchanne! 
We had put a raking coal upon kitchen fire, 


and hid the coffee-pot in the oven. All was hot, 
We urged him to eat and drink, shook him by the 
hand a dozen times, and evinced our joy in extrava- 
gant pantomime! No time was to be lost; the 
towns-people would soon be stirring; so, giving 
Duchanne a few minutes by the glowing fire, we set 
out for the theatre, with a wash-hand basin, a quartern 
loaf, a bottle of gin, a pound of uncooked sausages, a 
gridiron, a glue-pot to make coffee, two old fighting- 
swords, and a French prisoner. We reached the 
dressing-room, which we had rendered comparatively 
comfortable, and for the first time seemed to draw 
our breath freely. There never yet was known, in 
the memory of man, in a provincial theatre, a pietol 
that would go off, or a fire that would burn up at the 
precise moment it was required. We could not light 
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our fuel; so we persuaded our hero to go to bed. We 
wrapped him up in two blankets, a horse-cloth, and an 
old Shylock’s gabardine, placed the bottle of gin 
by his side, and listened to a hasty narrative of his 
adventures. He had left Chesterfield at dark, avoid- 
ing all the turnpikes, had changed his clothes in a 
hovel, and taken shelter from the storm more than 
an hour; then, finding all chance of its abatement hope- 
less, had braved it manfully. He had reached Derby 
unnoticed and uninterrogated at five o’clock, found 
St Mary’s gate easily, and had given the signal when 
not a single person was to be seen. We left him, 
requesting him, when he was refreshed, to look over 
the theatre, and make himself master of every nook 
and corner, promising to be with him again at six in 
the evening. The poor fellow looked frightfully ill, 
and when he closed his eyes, resembled a corpse more 
than a living creature; but he was hopeful, and 
even merry, and smiled amidst his tears as he shook 
the rain from his long flowing hair, and spoke of his 
beloved France, and his dear motler and little 
sister. 
In the evening, we revisited him; the wind had 
down, and he had managed to light the charcoal 
fire. He had been undisturbed, except by the rats. 
He complained of the solitude, and of the darkness, for 
which there was no relief; there being but one small, 
dingy, dirty, broken window in all the lower portion of 
the building, and that only served to shew obscurely the 
skeleton-like outline of the traps, on the wood-work 
of which were hung ancient pieces of armour, masks 
comic and horrible, nautico-mythological monsters, 
perty skulls, half-obliterated transparencies with 
Epiiptiens, such as—‘Protect the child of the 
murdered Agnes ;’ ‘ By thee I fell, thy fates decreed ; 
Heaven will avenge the bloody deed ;’ ‘ Powder Maga- 
zine, &c.;’ the refuse of the accumulation of years, the 
influence of which things upon the mind was most dis- 
piriting and oppressive. All things went on smoothly 
until Friday morning, when the Derby Mercury 
announced the flight of a French prisoner, with a des- 
cription of his height, dress, and personal appearance, 
and offered a reward for his apprehension! This was 
serious; but our consternation was awful when, on 
asking what consequences attached to the conceal- 
ment of a prisoner, we were told that it was an act 
of treason, and all the parties implicated would be 
hanged! We scarcely knew what treason meant, and 
little imagined that any act of ours, innocent of an 
intention of error, would subject us to any penalty 
beyond that which one school-boy would incur for 
assisting another to play truant. ‘ We mustn't tell this 
to Duchanne,’ said my brother, ‘but be more cautious 
and prudent than ever.’ We went to see our captive 
at the usual hour, and found him in the greatest 
terror. He placed his finger on his lips, and whisper- 
fing to us not to speak aloud, gave us the following 
appalling news. I shall not attempt his accent, or 
his curious construction of sentences. The theatre 
had been entered in our absence. About four in the 
afternoon he heard footsteps in the direction of the 
gentlemen’s dressing-room. y seemed to advance 
towards his place of concealment; his door, which was 
locked, was tried. The footsteps then became more 
distant, and at last ceased altogether. Duchanne 
stole to the ‘secret pass ;’ while there, to his astonish- 
ment and horror, he saw the figure of a man drop 
through the ventilator into the gallery—a figure so 
tall that, as it stood upon the seats, its extended arms 
nearly reached the opening, a distance of nearly nine 
feet. Through the opening was lowered, by some 
invisible agency, a number of large packages, which 
the figure deposited under the gallery seats. This 
occupation continued some time. A rope was then 
fowered, and Duchanne distinctly saw the figure 
Its arms were bare, and they, as well as the 


rest of its person, were blue—a pale, unnatural, 
unearthly blue! ‘Terror struck us dumb. 

It is perhaps necessary to remind the reader that, at 
the time of which I write, a belief in ghosts was univer- 
sal. The philosophical views entertained by the scepti- 
cal moderns, and their summary method of dealing 
with the belief in disembodied spirits, were undiffused, 
and would have subjected their promulgator to the 
charge of atheism. Every one, then, indulged in the 
luxury of his own ghost, and had a respectful deference 
for that of his friend or neighbour. My brother’s 
opinion, to which I conceded, was, that the colouring 
of blue proved the supernatural character of the 
visitor, without a doubt: Duchanne had no such 
apprehension; his fears all merged in the dread of 
detection, and he determined for the future to sleep in 
the thunder-box, or ‘stronghold in the mountains,’ 
The next day, Saturday, was a holiday, and we 
resolved to search the building from roof to cellar, 
with which assurance we left our poor friend, our 
pulsation at high pressure, having to explore our way 
through the passage to the door in darkness—a feat 
we completed with our eyes closed, and our teeth 
clenched in desperate determination. 

‘Bill,’ said my brother, when we were in our 
bedroom, ‘did you never hear that the Derby theatre 
was built upon an old burying-ground, and that a lot 
of skulls were turned up when they sunk the traps?’ 

I replied ‘that I always understood it was an old 
Catholic chapel, which was much the same thing, if 
not worse’—our Catholic countrymen being then 
considered agents of the devil, and held in frightful 
disrepute. 

Harry resumed : ‘Tom Baker, our old stage-keeper, 
and Joey Earl [a gentleman who had officiated forty 
years as hair-dresser and box-keeper] told me that it 
was haunted worse than the Castle of Otranto; and 
that old wretch, Daddy O'Brian, always said that if he 
could come back again, he would certainly revisit 
his old shop; and he has too: both Baker and Earl 
have seen him twenty times, trimming his wigs and 
cleaning his sword-handles and paste-buckles in his 
old dressing-place ; but being perfectly harmless and 
quiet, they never noticed him.’ 

Mr O'Brian had been an actor of some celebrity ; 
he had been for years a pensioner upon the concern; 
had died in Derby, and his name was always a terror 
from a belief that his ghost haunted the theatre—a 
report that was kept alive by the stage-keeper, to 
keep away the host of intruding boys who were the 
pest of the place. 

After some consultation, we agreed that Duchanne 
had seen old O'Brian’s ghost—which had established 
itself the spiritual custodian of the premises—con- 
cealing his properties ; and finding the place occupied 
by some persou—probably an actor whose organ of | 
accumulativeness might induce him to lay hands upon 
all stage-properties left about without any obvious 
owner—had collected his whole wardrobe (he always 
found his own), and secreted it. 

In the morning when we rose, Harry said to me: 
‘Bill, did you not say the theatre was once an old 
Catholic chapel ?’ 

I assented. 

*Umph!’ continued he; ‘old O'Brian was a 
Catholic and an Irishman; that may have some- 
thing to do with his sticking to the premises. I’m 
glad I learned Latin, though I always hated it. 
I’ve been told that if you say the Lord’s Prayer 
in Latin in any bewitched place, nothing evil can 
touch you. Let us throw no chance away ; so, a8 we 
go into the gallery to search it, let us say the prayer 
togetlier—but, mind, in Latin, or the ghost will pre- 
tend he doesn’t understand us!’ Here he became 
pathetic. ‘It’s hard times, Bili,’ he whimpered, ‘for 

detection, and | 


two lads like us to be in dread of in 
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fear of a disgraceful death in this world for only doing 


an act of kindness, but we must also have to fight it 
out with beings of another world. I should not care 
if they were living creatures, breathing and all that, 
like ourselves. But I always hated ghosts; and I 
hate old O’Brian’s ghost worse than poison ;’ and he 
struck out his clenched fist, and spoke with great 
asperity. 

I saw he had worked himself up to desperation 
point, and was ready to encounter anything. 

When we got to the theatre, Duchanne was not in 
his room, nor could we find him. Our last night’s 
terrors redoubled. Had he been taken by his worldly 
persecutors, or spirited away by devils? At last, we 
discovered him asleep in the thunder-box—a_pre- 
caution he thought necessary after the last alarm. 
Nothing had happened during the night. After he had 
breakfasted, we lighted our lantern, and unfastened 
the broken shutter of the one window that admitted 
light into the lower part of the building, and began 
our search. We found every door fast. Then how 
could any one—that is, any mere human being— 
enter? Our apprehensions of old O’Brian’s agency 
were confirmed. For my part, I thought his visit a 
friendly warning to shew us that we were engaged in 
a transaction replete with danger and opposed to 
the laws of our country. We wended our way to the 
false roof, hand in hand. I was lowered first through 
the ventilator; I kept my eyes shut till my feet 
touched the gallery seats. Harry followed me; 
Duchanne remained aloft to pull us up again. As 
Harry descended, his left arm twisted round the rope, 
in his right, holding aloft his fighting-sword, he 
began, when half-way down: ‘Pater noster qui es 
(pray, Bill, pray), Pater noster qui es in coelo,’ &c. 
When he came upon his feet, he opened his eyes, 
brandished his sword, jumped over three of the 
seats right into the centre of the gallery, and 
kicked and cut about him in every direction. Almost 
immediately his sword fell upon a soft substance, 
upon which he made a frightful onslaught. I was 
instantly by his side with the light. It was a packing- 
case. Before me lay another, and another ; five in all. 
I cut through the canvas covering with my penknife. 
They contained wearing-apparel—ready-made coats 
and waistcoats ; and on turning the cases over, I found 
the name of ‘Mackenzie’ marked upon them. A 
light broke in upon me; I seized Harry by the arm, 
dragged him under the ventilator, and called out: 
‘Duchanne, pull us up again. I think I can explain 
it all.’ 

We were soon up, across the false roof, over the 
moat, as we called it, and down the drawbridge with 
a slide, without touching a spoke in the ladder. We 
reached the dressing-room, where my companions 
stood before me, looking in my face with bewildered 
stupified astonishment. After wiping away thie 
perspiration that ran down my nose, I explained 
that the adjoining premises—on the side by which, 
no doubt, the house had been entered—belonged 
Mr Topham, the dyer, whose wife’s sister married Mr 
Mackenzie, the wholesale clothes-merchant in the 
market-place, who once hired, and used to deposit his 
goods in the theatre, until some misunderstanding with 
our housekeeper dissolved the contract. No doubt 
the ghost was Jack Topham, the dyer’s eldest son, a 
tall, athletic young man, and his coadjutor was his 
brother Tom. His blue appearance, turned-up sleeves, 
and half-naked legs, could be easily accounted for by 
his having been engaged in dyeing blue! His appear- 
ance in the daytime always bore marks of his 
occupation ; his possession of a key could be explained 
by his past tenantship; the selection of the gallery 
as a place for the concealment of the goods, a precau- 
tion necessary to avoid their discovery and abduction ; 
and his descent through the ventilator, inasmuch as 


it was the only way the gallery was accessible without 
the rest of the keys, never out of the treasured 
possession of our housekeeper! 

My solution was quite satisfactory. Duchanne and 
Harry began dancing like mad round the room. Our 
hearts were relieved of an oppression perfectly 
sickening. Soon after, I removed the staple and bolt 
from the lower door, to let in the ghost we were so 
anxious to keep out, thinking it the best policy to let 
him roam at large; and I recommended Duchanne, 
should he intrude again, to give him a taste of the 
supernatural in his turn; a few loud groans delivered 
through a battered speaking-trumpet would frighten 
Jack Topham out of his senses. After dinner, we 
indulged in a bottle of cowslip wine, and a pot of pre- 
serves, over which our spirits rose like quicksilver in 
a barometer. A week’s probation had passed, and 
there had been no detection or inquiry ; conversation 
became animated; and Harry favoured us with a 
dissertation on the absurdity of the received belief 
in the reappearance of the spirits of the departed, 
which he maintained was the result of ignorance and 
weakness. 

Another fortnight elapsed; we were within a week of 
Duchanne’s final departure ; it was arranged he should 
leave on the succeeding Monday. Our united means 
amounted to L.1, 17s. 6d., with which we conjectured 
he could reach Liverpool and support himself for a 
week. He was to pass as the son of our ballet-master, 
M. Degville, who, having taught him his profession, 
had abandoned him. He was to say his object 
was to reach an uncle, established in the United 
States, who had once assisted, and was again 
disposed to befriend him. This was the best way, 
we considered, to account for his foreign accent; 
and if put to the proof, he was so accomplished a 
dancer that it would confirm his statement. My 
brother and I wrote him two letters, each in the 
character of his supposed father, complaining of 
poverty, want of employment, and inability to 
support him any longer. We had great fun over 
the composition of these letters, we thought it so 
droll being fathers. We filled our effusions with 
scraps of morality such as fathers often give, but more 
rarely practise. We introduced the recognised old- 
fashioned morality of our school-copies, ‘Never be 
deceived by appearances,’ and ‘ Wisdom and humble- 
ness go hand in hand.’. Then we assumed great 
gravity, and gave imitations of the style of the 
actors of old men whom we had seen upon the 
stage. I have often smiled to think how annoyed 
old Degville would have been, had he known the 
use we made of his name: he was a stiff, proud, 
formal Frenchman. We interspersed our letters 
with a little bad French, and a few professional 
anecdotes, to give them credibility, at the expense 
of old Walker, the prompter, whom we hated, 
and who, we stated, had been tried and transported 
for bigamy! All was prepared for the succeeding 


to | Sunday night; the coach started early the following 


morning to Manchester. We cut Duchanne’s long 
flowing black hair, gave him a leather cap, and went 
boldly to book him as an outside passenger. The 
daughter of the innkeeper from whose house the 
coach started knew me well, and asked me to take 
a glass of wine. Emboldened by her courtesy, I 
stated the place in the coach was required for young 
Master Degville, our ballet-master’s son, who was 
an invalid, without means to pay the inside fare; and 
I tendered an assurance that I would discharge the 
difference at Christmas, if she would credit me up 
to that time; but she kindly said that no further 
expense should be incurred, but that my friend should 
travel inside for the sum already paid. . This was 
joyful news. We got Duchanne abed at a little 
public-house opposite, and for that night I was his 
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companion. In the morning, we bade him a tearful 
farewell, receiving a promise from him that he would 
write on reaching Liverpool. When we had seen 
him off, and watched the coach till it vanished from 
our sight, we went home heavy hearted, but with a 
deep sense of thankfulness at being relieved from our 
frightful responsibilities. 

The next day we converted Duchanne’s room into 
a studio, and commenced the profitable pursuit of 
authorship, by writing a melodrama of intense 
interest, founded upon the incidents of the last 
month, called Destiny Defeated, or The Preserved 
Frenchman, with Duchanne for the hero, whom we 
caused to pass through fearful perils and adven- 
tures, from which he was always rescued by our 
intervention. 

In about a week, Duchanne’s anxiously ed 
letter reached us; we opened it with tremulous haste ; 
it contained the cheerless and dispiriting intelligence 
that all his efforts to obtain a passage had been fruit- 
less; his enervated and unsailorlike look, and the 
season of the year, were against him ; he was broken- 
spirited, and almost pennyless ; his last five shillings 
he had given to an agent who promised to procure 
him a passage, but whose only object was to secure 
his money, and who answered his expostulations by 

tting his finger to his nose. He thought he could 

ive if he could procure a guitar, by playing in the 
public-houses about the docks, to the sailors and their 
companions. How could this be obtained, was the 
consideration; for, humiliating as the alternative 
appeared, it was the only resource. I borrowed ten 
shillings of an old schoolfellow, with difficulty pro- 
cured a one-pound note, and sent it to him. When 
we next heard from him, he said that he had procured 
employment with an ironmonger, who, hearing him 
play at a convivial meeting, had examined his cre- 
dentials (our highly moral and parental letters), the 
genuineness of which was so apparent that they 
excited compassion for his position; the man had 
agreed to give him food and apparel for assisting in 
his shop ; but his cough was frightful, the least exertion 
exhausted his careworn frame, and he was afraid he 
should be discharged from inability to accomplish his 
daily duty. The next letter was the last we received, 
and the last he ever wrote. The unforgotten record 
is now as visible before me as on the mournful day 
that I received it, and the emotions that it produced 
upon me still vibrate on my heart as I recall it to my 
memory : 

*My DEAR, My LOvED Frienps—I write to bid to 
you an eternal adieu. I have broke a blood-vessel, 
and I die. The light of my life is to go, and in short 
of time I am dead. The small of strength to me is 
vanquish by my grief. The efforts I have make have 
desolated, and at last destroy me. Oh, could I see 
again my country, my well loved France, and my 
mother, my sister! My poor mother! remember she 
dwell Rue Montmartre 18, and the name of my sister 
is Mathilde. If peace should come, guard this, and 
let them to know the fate of their poor Laurent, and 
they will thank you for much goodness to their poor 
boy. Good God guard you, my good, my generous 
friends. Do not cry for me. I am happy. I am 
reassured that at the latest hour the angel send a 
light céleste upon my soul to tell the soul there is of 
happiness. Adieu! My last prayer is for you, my 
country and my mother. Adieu, for ever, my good 
friends ; forget not your poor DucHanne. 


It was on Twelfth-day that this fatal letter arrived ; 
we were seated with a cake and some home-made 
wine before us. After reading the letter a second 
time, to satisfy our senses of. its truth, with a 
moment’s look at each other, our heads fell upon our 
hands, then on the table, and we wept the first tears 


of real bitterness we perhaps ever shed to consecrate 
the memory of our lost friend, while the only words 
we could utter were the conclusion of his affecting 
letter, ‘Poor, poor 


PUNISHMENTS IN THE GOOD OLD 
TIMES. 


Tere are two ancient theories, venerable only on 
account of their antiquity, which are gradually 
becoming abandoned in all well-regulated constitu- 
tional governments. One of these theories is, that 
the established law by which the members of a com- 
monwealth have agreed to be bound, revenges itself, 
by judicial punishment, upon those who have broken 
it; the other, and no less fallacious doctrine, that by 
submitting to such punishment, an offender makes 
reparation or atonement for the illegal act he has 
committed. Beccaria in Italy, and Bentham in our 
own country, followed by a whole host of subsequent 
writers in France and Germany, have waged strong 
warfare against these ideas, and have elaborately 
established the doctrine, that the real object of all 
punishment is general utility; the advantage of the 
community in which the offender lives; and that just 
in proportion as its infliction is adapted to prevent a 
recurrence of the crime, either by removing from the 
offender the possibility of its after commission, or 
any desire towards its perpetration, in that propor- 
tion punishment best fulfils the objects for which it 
is intended; and further, that all punishment ought 
to have as little severity as is compatible with the 
attainment of these two objects. 

Reasonable as these views may appear to us in the 
nineteenth century, they seem to have been quite lost 
sight of in days gone by; so that sometimes only to 
carry out a strict and cruel law, and oftener still to 
minister to private revenge, offenders had their mis- 
fortunes rather than their delinquencies visited with 
the most severe penal inflictions. To prove this, we 
need only glance at that great body of ancient 
Roman jurisprudence, to frame which envoys were 
sent into Greece, and decemviri twice appointed— 
the law of the Twelve Tables. By one portion of 
this code, it is ordained that whoever shall not be 
able to bring any witness to prove his pretensions 
before the judge, may go and make a clamour for 
three days before his adversary’s dwelling. Here, 
then, is an enactment made simply to minister to 
private revenge, and which we need scarcely say 
might be used in the most iniquitous manner. 

Again, ‘if the debtor refuses to pay his debts, and 
can find no surety, his creditor may take him home, 
and either tie him by the neck, or put irons upon 
his feet to the weight of fifteen pounds.’ It may be 
urged that this punishment had for its object the 
compelling of the debtor to settle the claim; but 
compare it with the mode of proceeding where the 
debtor cannot satisfy the demand: ‘If the debtor be 
insolvent to several creditors, let his body be cut in 
pieces on the third market-day. It may be cut into 
more or fewer pieces. Or if the creditors consent, let 
him be sold to foreigners beyond the Tiber.’ The 
first part of this enactment can, it is obvious, only 
be intended to punish a man for running into debt, 
and the creditor will not obtain the least benefit by 
its infliction: it is a mere legal revenge. 

In criminal matters, these laws were every whit as 
cruel: ‘Whoever shall maliciously set fire to another 
man’s house, or to a heap of corn near his house, 
shall be imprisoned, scourged, and burnt to death.— 
Whoever slanders another, shall be beaten with a club. 
—Let every false witness be thrown down headlong 
from the Capitol.—If any one steals what is devoted 
to the gods, let him be sewn up in a sack, and thrown 
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into the Tiber.—If a slave rob, let him be beaten 
with rods, and thrown headlong from the Capitol, &c.’ 
The element of cruelty, so very prominent in the 
Roman, as well as in all other ancient laws, survived 
the destruction of many more worthy matters during 
the middle ages, and was freely admitted into the 
statute-book of our own country until a few years 
ago; and we think that a comparison of the crimes 
and punishments known to our ancestors, with those 
now in existence, affords a valuable insight into the 
progress that has been made towards a more merciful 
and more intelligent system of criminal jurisprudence. 

The highest offence recognised by the law of 
England, and the one deserving of the most exem- 
plary punishment, is, and ever has been, treason—an 
offence, the definition of which, framed in the fifth 
year of King Edward IIL, has descended to the pre- 
sent time: ‘The compassing or imagining the death 
of our lord the king, or of our lady his queen, or 
of their eldest son and heir; .... the levying war 
against our lord the king in his realm, the adher- 
ing to the king’s enemies in his realm; .... the 
counterfeiting the king’s great or privy seal, or his 

. the bringing false money into the 
; -...the slaying the chancellor, or the trea- 
surer, or the king’s justices of one bench or the 
other, or justices in eyre, or of assize, or any other 
manner of justices, in their place, doing their office.’ 
For these crimes, death was the lightest punishment 
that could be inflicted; and this punishment was 
ordered to be undergone in the most fearful manner. 
First, the attainted person was to be drawn to the 
place of execution. Originally, this drawing was effected 
by tying the culprit’s feet to the tail of a horse, and so 
dragging him to the scaffold, with nothing between 
his bare back and the road. As early as the reign of 
Edward I., however, a hurdle was interposed, and so 
the severity of the punishment much lessened. Arrived 
at the place of execution, he was to be hanged by the 
neck for a few moments, and, whilst.living, cut down, 
and then, being bound living to a stake, was to be 
embowelled, and his heart and other viscera were to 
be ‘burnt before his face.’ His head being then 
cut off with a butcher’s knife, and his body divided 
into four parts, he was to be exposed in the more 
conspicuous places of the town where the execution 
took place, or in some other locality fixed upon by 
the sovereign. 

Such was the punishment for ‘high treason’—‘a 
punishment,’ says Sir E. Coke, ‘warranted by holy 
scripture; for Joab was drawn, Bigthan hanged, and 
Judas embowelled—these all being traitors to their 
masters ;’ and he adds: ‘It is a punishment undoubt- 
edly just, for our liege lord the king is lord of every 
one of our members, and they have severally conspired 
against him, and.should each one suffer.’ 

But how did this horrible punishment act, so far as 
regarded preventing the offence, and awing others by 
the exhibition? As a matter of fact, there were ten 
times as many persons tried and executed for treason 
during any one year of the continuance of the severe 
laws against it, as there have been since the abolition 
of those laws. Treason at the present time is all but 
an unknown offence. True, the government of our 
country has of late years undergone an entire change, 
and there is far less cause for serious discontent than 
formerly ; but no one can allow that the severity 
of the punishment in any way contributed to the 
cessation of the offence. 

As to the effect which these judicial tortures pro- 
duced upon persons beholding them, let our old friend 
Samuel Pepys, Esq., say a word: 

* October 13, 1660.—I went out to Charing Cross, 
to see Major-general Harrison hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, which was done there, he looking as cheer- 
ful as any man could do in that condition. 


‘He was presently cut down, and his heart shewn 
to the people, at which there was great shouts of joy. It 
is said that he said he was sure to come shortly at the 
right hand of Christ to judge them that now had 
judged him, and that his wife do expect his coming 
again..... Setting up shelves in my study.’ 

The uniform punishment inflicted upon women for 
treason was, to be drawn to a place of execution, and 
then burnt alive; and this was not legally abolished 
until the year 1788. The present punishment for the 
offence is, in the case of males, to be drawn, hanged, 
and divided, their bodies to be at the disposal of the 
sovereign ; and of females, to be drawn and hanged 
simply. The crown has it in its power, in all cases 
by warrant under the sign-manual, to remit any 
portion of either of these punishments. 

Counterfeiting the seals of the kingdom, which was 
also high treason, and, before the beginning of the 
present century, punished in the manner we have 
described, is now only visited with transportation or 
imprisonment. 

Next in atrocity to high treason came the offences 
of parricide and petty treason. Petty treason was 
the killing of the husband by the wife, of the master 
by the servant, and of his superior by an ecclesiastic. 
In each of these cases the offence was more than mere 
murder, as it involved a breach of the allegiance due 
from the offending party. Petty treason was there- 
fore treated as a species of aggravated murder, and 
the convicted person was ordered to be drawn as 
well as hanged. 

Herodotus tells us that the Persians considered 
the crime of parricide so impossibly awful, that they 
declared no one had ever been, or could ever be guilty 
of the offence; and they had, therefore, no special 
punishment for it. But this was not the case with 
all ancient nations. The Egyptians punished parri- 
cides by sticking pointed reeds into every portion of 
their bodies, and then throwing them upon a fire of 
burning thorns, until they were consumed ; and the 
Roman law ordered parricides to be sewed up in a 
leathern bag with a dog, a cock, a viper, and an ape, 
and to be thrown into the sea; while it is said, on 
fair authority, that the Druids punished parricides, 
and the murder of a mistress by a female servant, 
with burning alive. 

The offence of petty treason was abolished, or 
rather merged into that of murder, a few years ago, and 
the punishment of both these crimes made the same. 

Next in atrocity to the above offences is the 
awful crime of wilful murder, uniformly punished for 
ages past with death. ; 

Prior to the reign of Henry III., the mode of 
executing criminals varied; but since that time, 
hanging has been the means almost invariably resorted 
to. For many years, in atrocious cases, the court 
was accustomed to order that the criminal should be 
hung in chains after death, and this addition which, 
until 1752, formed no part of the legal sentence, but 
was in the discretion of the judge, was perhaps intended 
not so much to inculcate a terror of the crime itself, 
as to satisfy the friends of the deceased—the murderer 
in such a position being, in the words of the civil 
law, ‘a pleasant and comfortable sight to the relations 
of him who was murdered.’ In 1752, hanging in 
chains was directed to form part of the legal judg- 
ment in certain cases, as well as dissection—the 
latter being performed at the expense of the county 
in which the crime was committed, and usually 
costing L.40. 

There was one species of crime, formerly punishable 
by death, from which the additional indignity of 
hanging in chains was never omitted, and this was 
piracy. All pirates brought to England for trial 
were, anciently, according to Stowe, hanged at low- 
water at the east side of the Tower, where St 
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Katherine’s Wharf is now situated; and having 
remained there until three tides had washed over 
their bodies, they were removed, and gibbeted else- 
where. London increasing in extent, the place of 
execution was removed further down the river, and 
within the last forty years, pirates were executed 
by the river-side at a place still called ‘Execution 
Dock ;’ and their bodies, after hanging there until the 
tide washed the feet, were taken down, bound round 
with iron bands, pitched, and gibbeted in a row on the 
strand of the river, between Greenwich and Woolwich, 
a terrible sight to all mariners going in and out of 
the port of London. 

In the year 1531, one John Roose, the cook to the 
Bishop of Rochester, wickedly threw into a large pot 
of broth which he was making for the family, a 
quantity of poison, by means whereof fourteen persons 
were killed. ‘This horrible act called forth a special 
statute, the 22 Henry VIII., by which John Roose 
himself, and all future poisoners, were ordered to be 
boiled to death. This fearful sentence was duly carried 
into effect on the cook ; and eleven years afterwards, 
one Margaret Davy suffered the same awful punish- 
ment in Smithfield. The statute was, however, 
abolished in the first year of Edward VI.’s reign, as 
being unnecessarily severe; and all poisoners were 
ordered to be, for the future, punished like other 
murderers, by hanging. 

Maiming was punished for a long period by a 
species of retaliation, on the principle of ‘an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.’ Arson was first 
punishable with death by burning, and afterwards 
with the pains and penalties attached to treason. 

It would be neither interesting nor profitable to 
run through the long catalogue of lesser crimes and 
misdemeanours and their punishments. All of the 
slightest atrocity were visited with death; the rest 
with certain corporeal indignities—with fine and 
imprisonment, or with imprisonment alone. The 
practice of transportation did not commence until 
1590, and was for long afterwards extremely limited. 
Until the times of George IV., stealing from the per- 
son, stealing in a dwelling-liouse to the value of 40s., 
cattle and sheep stealing, returning from transporta- 
tion, forgery, uttering forged instruments, coining, 
highway robbery, and a vast number of other 
crimes, were all legally punishable with death; and 


in most cases that penalty was inflicted. In the | 
thirty-eight years during which Henry VIII. was | 
upon the throne, no less than 72,000 criminals were 


executed, and in succeeding reigns, the number was 
very slightly diminished. 

It would be idle to attempt to urge that any parti- 
cular horror of crime was engendered in the public 


mind by these legal butcheries. People high and low | 


were wonderfully careless of human life, and thought 
little or nothing about an execution. In Jersey, for 
instance, during the sixteenth century, hanging was 
so common, that the clerk of the criminal court, 


probably not being a rapid writer, did not even take | d 


the trouble to make a proper record of the sentence 
of death being pronounced, contenting himself by 
inserting the criminal’s name, and by drawing 
opposite to it a rude sketch of a gallows with a man 
suspended therefrom ; and in the rolls of that period 
still preserved in the island, whole columns of such 
primitive entries may be seen.* 


* Townsend, an experienced Bow Street officer, being ex- 
amined in 1816 before the House of Commons as to the diminu- 
tion of capital punishments, stated, that in his time he had 
known seven persons (four men and three women) hanged 
together for robbing a pedler; and that in 1783 he had seen 
forty people hanging together at the Old Bailey! A few years 
later, the jailer of Newgate, being asked by the recorder how 
many could be hung together upon the new drop, coolly replied : 


It is indeed a notorious fact, that as our laws 
became less bloody, the crimes for the punishment of 
which they were intended decreased in number. The 
parliamentary returns shew, that in triennial periods 
ending 1820, 1830, 1840, and 1850, the number of 
executions in this country were respectively 312, 
178, 62, and 37; and this immense saving of life was 
certainly not productive of any injury to society at 


arge. 

In addition to the offences we have described, there 

are one or two which, on account of the insight they 
give us into the rude state of our commonwealth in 
bygone times, it may be worth while to notice. 
The first of these relates to the offence of ‘striking 
within the king’s court to the extent of drawing blood.’ 
Every crime in olden times was, and still is, con- 
sidered to involve a breach of the sovereign’s peace—a 
derangement of that quiet and orderly state of affairs 
which is essential to the welfare of the community ; 
and the nearer this breach of the peace occurs to the 
person of the sovereign, the more serious is the offence 
supposed to be; hence an assault committed within the 
verge of a dwelling where the sovereign was actually 
‘demurrant and abiding,’ was, during the time of our 
Saxon constitution, considered so serious, that the 
life of the offender could alone atone for the act. 
At the Conquest, the law relating to such crimes 
was considerably relaxed, and the right hand only of 
the culprit was forfeited. In the reign of Henry 
VIII, assaults becoming very frequent among the 
fiery nobility of the court, and the law having fallen 
into desuetude, an act of parliament was made, estab- 
lishing a court for the speedy trial of all such 
offenders; and it may not be uninteresting to copy 
one or two of the quaint clauses of that act: 

‘That the serjeant or chief surgeon for the time 
being, or his deputy, shall be ready at the time and 
place of execution, to sear the stump when the hand 
is so smitten off. 

‘And the serjeant of the pantry shall be also then 
and there ready to give bread to the party that shall 
have his hand so smitten off. 

‘And the serjeant of the cellar shall be also then 
and there ready with a pot of red wine to give the 
same party drink after his hand is so smitten off and 
the stump seared. 

* And the master-cook shall be also then and there 
ready, and shall bring with him a dressing-knife, and 
shall deliver the said knife at the place of execution 
to the serjeant of the larder, who shall be also then 
and there ready, and hold upright the said dressing- 
knife till execution be done. 

* And the yeoman of the poultry shall be also then 
and there ready with a cock in his hand, for the surgeon 
to wrap about the same stump, when the hand shall be so 
smitten off. 

‘ And the groom of the salcery shall be then and 
there ready with vinegar and cold water, to give 
attendance upon the said surgeon till execution be 

one, 


In addition to losing his right hand, the unfortunate 
criminal was imprisoned for life, and this punishment 
for striking in the king’s palace, or in a court of 
justice—where, by implication of law, the king was 
always personally present—continued to be law from 
1542 to 1829, a period of 287 years. 

‘Setting in the pillory’ was probably the most 
unjust mode of punishment ever invented, its severity 


almost unexceptionable character, who had the mis- 
fortune to publish something distasteful to the 
government of the day, have been more than once 
very nearly killed, where the feeling of the mob was 
against them; while, on the other hand, the vilest 


* Well, your worship, we can twelve; but we can't hang 
more than ten comfortably !’ 


miscreants were often protected and cheered during 


entirely depending upon the public feeling. Men of 


their exposure. 
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When William Parsons, in whose house took place 
the affair of the ‘Cock-lane-ghost’ was pilloried, the 
mob formed a ring round the scaffold, and not only 
preserved him from the least mark of indignity, but 
actually made a subscription for him amongst the 
thousands collected to witness his ‘punishment.’ Not 
unfrequently, indeed, the authorities themselves acted 
in a similar manner; and after a Dr Shebbeare had 
been in the pillory for publishing a political libel, the 
under-sheriff was fined L.50, and imprisoned two 
months, for allowing the doctor to be attended on the 
platform by a servant in livery, who held an umbrella 
over his head, and for omitting to confine his head 
and arms in the pillory. 

For numerous offences, ‘burning in the hand’ 
certain letters with a red-hot iron, in addition to 
imprisonment, was imposed; and it being discovered 
that such marks could be obliterated from the hand, 
an act of William III.’s reign ordered that they should 
be made ‘on the left cheek, near the nose ;’ and so the 
law continued till, a few years afterwards, there was 
a removal of the branding back to its old place on 
the hand, ‘in the brawn of the thumb.’ Burning in 
the hand continued till 1829; and in the docks of 
many old assize-courts, there yet remain the post and 
iron rings by which the sufferer was secured while 
the operation was performed, as directed by the law, 
in open court. 

But we have said enough, and perhaps too much, 
about such barbarities. They have now, all of 
them, been expunged from our statute-book; and 
the wonder is, that they should have remained there 
so long. At the present day, although, by the strict 
letter of our law, two or three offences are still made 
capital, the punishment of death is never inflicted 
unless for wilful murder—all lesser crimes being 
visited with transportation, penal servitude, imprison- 
ment with or without hard labour, whipping, and 


nes. 

In other European states, certain severe penal 
inflictions are still in use, but they are continually 
becoming less and less frequent, and governments 
are daily giving proof of their conviction that 
the careful prevention of crime is to be far more 
considered than the severity of its punishment; and 
that there are more certain means of securing the 
safety of the sovereign and the peaceable existence 
of the commonwealth, than the practice, hitherto so 
common, of writing the pages of the criminal law in 
letters of blood. 


THE BULL-FIGHT. 


Ar daylight on the morning of the Feast of St John, 
all the lower orders of the population, in the pleasant 
little town of Puerto Santa Maria, on the Bay of 
Cadiz, were astir to see the driving in of the bulls 
destined to shew sport in the afternoon in the Plaza 
de Toros. Among the crowd were five Englishmen, 
of whom the present writer was one. As it is proposed 
to try and describe the bull-fight at length, we may 
as well tell what we know of the bulls themselves. 
These noble animals, very different from any of the 
bovine race usually seen in this country, are reared 
in the mountains far away from civilised life. In 
Andalucia there exist large Aaciendas or estates for 
the express purpose of rearing them. These estates 
in time get famous, or the reverse, for the excellence 
of their breed, like the stud breeding-stables for race- 
horses among us. Upon them, the young bulls are 
allowed to roam perfectly wild for seven or eight 
years, and during that time, are never brought in 
contact with man, oftener than is necessary to brand 


or reclaim them when straying. 
te When the programme of an impending bull-fight 


issued, the hacienda from which the bulls are to 


come is specified, and often the stock from which 
they are descended; sometimes even the sum they 
cost is stated, and of course the more it is, the finer 
bulls the public are led to expect. We remember 
one bull-fight in which L.30 apiece was paid for the 
bulls: there were eight of them; and seeing that the 
whole eight were to be killed in the Plaza for mere 
sport, the flesh rendered uneatable, and the hides 
spoiled, the money actually thrown away on the 
occasion was something considerable. 

It is first necessary for those who have charge of 
the herd to separate the number required for the 
Plaza from their wild companions. On the night 
preceding the bull-fight, arrangements are made 
for driving in the bulls, and this part of the per- 
formance is the one that the Spaniard takes to most 
kindly. Bull-fighting with him quite occupies the 
place of our own field-sports; there is therefore 
always a host ready and able to assist, in the very 
difficult and somewhat dangerous task of driving 
in the bulls from the country. A number of tame 
oxen are procured, and trained to their respective 
tasks. When all is ready, and the signal given to 
start, the wild bulls are collected by men on horse- 
back, armed with lances, and driven to the place 
where the tame oxen are waiting for them. These 
place themselves one on each side of a wild bull, 
and with a couple of steady old oxen leading the 
bovicade, and another pair closing it, a start is 
effected. On either side run a number of men on 
foot, armed with slings, with which their dexterity is 
very great. They can discharge a stone as big as one’s 
fist with unerring aim at an offending bull, and 
generally manage to hit him on one of the horns. 
The men with lances bring up the rear, and occasion- 
ally dash forward, and prod any one of their flock who 
is disposed to stop, break his ranks, or be otherwise 
unruly. 

The first part of the journey is performed at 
moderate speed, which is gradually accelerated as the 
bovicade nears the Plaza. For the last few miles, 
in the gray of the morning, the sight is picturesque 
in the extreme. The speed is gradually increased to 
a wild gallop, with heads down, and tails in air, the 
footmen shouting, and the horsemen swearing; and 
on such occasions as this, none can equal a Spaniard 
for noise. As they enter the narrow streets of the 
town, the uproar is redoubled, and the beasts urged 
to the top of their speed, while a perfect hail-storm 
of pebbles is discharged on their devoted heads by 
the slingers on either flank. Woe betide any unfor- 
tunate who comes in the way; down he must go, 
though he were the Cid himself. With due respect 
for military intrepidity, we cannot think that any 
infantry square in the world could resist such a 
charge. As they near the Plaza, the gates are 
opened, the whole enter with a furious rush, and are 
brought to a stand, still trembling with rage and 
weariness, and streaming from every pore. After a 
little delay, each pair of tame oxen are instructed to 
take their pupil into the stall prepared for him ; they 
themselves are cleverly withdrawn, and the door 
locked on the unfortunate beast, not to be opened till 
the afternoon, when he has to face his death in the 
sight of ten thousand people. 

On some special occasions, of which the present is 
one, after the bulls have been safely housed, one of 
them is turned out again into the Plaza for the 
amusement of the rabble. This bull is called the 
Toro Aguardiente, or Brandied Bull; not because he, 
poor beast, has had his dram before his début, but 
because most of the rabble who contemplate going 
into the ring to try his mettle, have had theirs. No 
sooner had this bull appeared in the Plaza, than 
twenty men and boys, more or less, leaped over the 
barriers, and commenced tormenting him in every 
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way they could devise, some taking off their ragged 
§ackets or cloaks and shaking them in his face, others 
irritating him with bits of red cloth; but no lethal 
weapons are allowed in this sort of encounter, as the 
bull has to be returned to his stall, whole and sound 
for the afternoon’s sport. The bull, on his part, was 
not slow to accept the challenges so valorously 
thrown out; and in a few moments the ragged rout 
were flying helter-skelter, and climbing over the 
barriers out of his way on all sides. Still, much cool- 
ness and science in the art of bull-baiting were dis- 
played by his tormentors, and many a one stood his 
charge with as much aplomb as an experienced 
matador, quietly stepping on one side, as the bull 
charged furiously at his shaking rags. On a sudden, 
however, the play was changed into earnest, and there 
occurred a catastrophe which we Englishmen were 

uite unprepared for, as we had the greatest con- 
nee in the capability of Spaniards to take care of 
themselves, even in the teeth of an infuriated bull. 
One of the unfortunate rabble, who had partaken 
rather too freely of the aforesaid aguardiente, 
stumbled in trying to avoid the rush of the bull, and 
before he could recover himself, was completely trans- 
fixed by his horns. A sensation of horror ran through 
the crowd, and for a moment paralysed all; then 
several of them rushed to the rescue of their unfor- 
tunate comrade, but the momentary pause had sealed 
his fate, and enabled the bull to complete his work. 
When the unfortunate man was released, his case 
was hopeless; once after being completely tossed into 
the air, he had been for some seconds carried about the 
Plaza dangling on the horns of the infuriated beast. 
During this time, one of the most celebrated 
matadors in Spain, who was engaged for the after- 
noon’s bull-fight, remained a passive spectator of the 
scene, quietly smoking his cigar. From his profes- 
sional knowledge and coolness, he might very probably 
have saved the life of the man, if so inclined. 
He, however, smoked on unmoved till the tragedy 
was played out, and we fancied that his soliloquy was 
taking some such turn as this: ‘Caramba! these 
people see me every day in the Plaza, and think my 
life is all couleur de rose; now they will perceive the 
difference, and know what a professional bull-fighter 
faces every time he enters the ring.’ Be this as it 
may, the matador smoked on, the unfortunate victim 
was carried off, and the sport went on as before. 
need hardly say that we had had enough of it for 
that morning (it was not then six o’clock a.m.), and 
went home to breakfast with what appetite we 


might. 

The bull-fight itself is advertised for four o’clock 
in the afternoon; and those wise in such matters have 
secured their seats days before on the shady side 
of the Plaza. This is an immense circular building 
like the old Roman Colosseum, open at top, and with 
seats rising tier above tier, capable of containing 
12,000 or 14,000 spectators, who are separated from 
the arena by a stout wooden barrier, eight or ten 
feet high, with recesses every here and there, used as 
harbours of refuge by the performers. 

Since the middle of the day, business has been 
almost suspended, and all conversation hinges on the 
approaching spectacle. The Andalucians, gentle and 
simple, crowd to this favourite sport as we, more 
enlightened Cockneys, do to the Derby, and for this 
day at least throw care to the winds. For this 
occasion, the conventional square-cut coat and chim- 
ney-pot hat of civilised Europe are laid aside, and 
the true Spaniard, proud of his country and his 
knowledge of toromachia, or the gentle art of 
bull-fighting, appears in all the glory of majo cos- 
tume. This national dress is certainly most striking 
and picturesque, and, for a bull-fight, is assumed by 
most true Spaniards and many fast foreigners. There 


is the aristocrat of the bluest sangre azul, from 
his estate in the country; the banker who, two hours 
ago, gave you a rouleau of five-franc pieces or 
pillar dollars over his counter; the peasant, with face 
nearly as brown as his own pig-skin wine-bottle; the 
substantial farmer on horseback, with his wife astride 
in front of him, and gun by his side; the tailor’s 
apprentice ; and Mozo from the hotel—in fact, every- 
body, not omitting the traditional barber, who still 
lives and flourishes in Andalucia: even he has left 
his guitar and brass basin for a few hours, and all in 
majo dress are crowding to the Plaza de Toros. 

This majo dress is very rich and pretty; and as 
possibly many may never have seen it, we will des- 
cribe it. To begin with the head, crowned then, as 
always, with the pretty Spanish hat, with its two balls, 
and having a rim conveniently turned up for carrying 
cigars in dry weather, and acting as a reservoir for 
rain in wet. The collar and breast visible of a spot- 
less shirt, made of the finest linen, often from China, 
and costing ever so much a yard, tied at the throat 
with a crimson ribbon; an embroidered waistcoat, 
with many rows of silver pendent buttons, and 
jacket of particularly fine cloth, very short in the 
waist, and profusely ornamented with silver buttons 
and clasps; on the sleeves of this upper garment are 
many ornamental devices, worked in various coloured 
velvets, and beautiful to see. A gorgeous silk 
sash unites the above to the gentleman’s breeches. 
These are likewise decorated with silver buttons and 
expensive braid on the outside seam, and tied at the 
knees with cords and tassels of black silk. Below 
these come a pair of most exquisitely stamped white 
leather gaiters, for the manufacture of which Seville 
is very famous. Untanned shoes, tied with green 
silk strings, complete our majo’s costume. With a 
loose extra jacket like a hussar’s encumbrance thrown 
over one arm, a variegated stick, in keeping with the 
rest of the attire, nearly as tall as a young Alpen- 
stock, and a cigar in his mouth, behold our majo 
ready to enjoy his national pastime. We must apolo- 
gise for omitting to make mention of the ladies; but 
there they are, in the charming Andalucian mantilla, 
with flowers in their hair, and dressed in other 
respects as for a jiesta. They are in much such 
numbers as we see at our own race-courses—not so 
many as the men, but perhaps making up one- 


I | third of the spectators. 


It is now nearly four o’clock, and having taken our 
seats advisedly in the shade, we proceed to survey 
the immense mass of people in front of us, broiling 
in the hot sun, and boiling over with expectation and 
excitement. Having been presented in the morning 
with a fine camellia, we have unthinkingly made our 
appearance with it still in our button-hole. Gradually, 
a great uproar has arisen on the further side of the 
Plaza, and we notice that many curious eyes in our 
own neighbourhood are directed towards us. Being 
ignorant of any cause for such close regard, we behave 
as Englishmen usually do under like circumstances ; 
become first curious, then indignant, and finally, as 
the noise excessively increases—and evidently does 
so for our especial behoof—try to appear as if it 
touched us not; in fact, as if it was no business 
of ours how ill other people behaved. However, 
when the clamour waxed exceeding great, and 
threats began to take the place of the endearments 
hitherto profusely showered upon us, a neighbour- 
ing Spanish gentleman politely intimated, that it was 
the wish of the public that the camellia should be 
transferred from our button-hole to a pretty girl who 
sat directly in front of us. Our ignorance of the 
language had prevented our appreciating this request 
before; but as we pride ourselves upon our politeness, 
and are always happy to take a reasonable proposition 
in good part, the transfer 


was immediately made, 
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highly to the lady’s amusement, and not altogether to 
our own discomfiture. The popular note was instantly 
changed to a ‘ Viva Ingles;’ and the fickle public 
dismissed us from their thoughts, to attack an unfor- 
tunate man in a white hat, which they eventually 
made him take off, compelling him to sit out the per- 
formance with no other head-covering than the one 


nature had bestowed upon him. Having plenty of 


leisure for looking round before the performance 


commences, we see from 10,000 to 14,000 people, | Th 


arranged in a circle, tier above tier, and dressed in 
all possible colours. Immediately beneath us is the 
mayor’s box, who is the master of the ceremonies ; 
and below that, the orchestra, filled with the magnifi- 
cent band of the artillery, who are not allowed to 
rest from their labours an instant by the clamorous 
‘gods’ opposite-in the sun; and underneath the 
orchestra is the door by which the bulls enter the 
Plaza—now strewed with sand like a gigantic Astley’s 
—and it speedily opens to admit the matador and his 
train. The notes of one of the artillery trumpets 
usher in the human and equine part of the dramatis 
persone ; the bovine are still safe in their dens. The 
procession consists of the chief matador and his 
assistant or second matador, eight or ten of the 
running-footmen of the company, called chulillos, 
each carrying a gaudy-coloured cloak; the three 
picadors on horseback, wonderfully padded, with 
defensive armour of all sorts, in the shape of quilted 
cotton jackets, breastplates of very thick card-board, 
&c., and carrying lances. The procession is closed by 
teams of oxen and mules, gaily decorated, whose duty 
it is to drag out the slain. These all file into the 
Plaza, and draw up opposite the mayor’s box, making 
him a profound salam. The matador, who is sup- 
posed to be the ‘captain of the crew,’ advances and 
makes a short speech, to which his worship returns 
an equally short answer. The picadors then move 
forward, and rest the points of their lances on the 
edge of his worship’s box, whilst the latter performs 
upon them a certain operation. 

According to the season of the year, so is the 
temper of the bulls; and as is the temper of the 
bulls, so are the points of the lances; that is to say, 
the lances have shifting points, that slide up and 
down like the joints of a telescope, so that the hide 
of the bull can never be penetrated with them above 
a certain distance, and it is this distance that his 
worship regulates with a measure, according to the 
time of year. We believe, the hotter the weather, the 
more ferocious are the bulls, and consequently the 
longer are the points of the lances; and in cold 
weather, that this is reversed. The bull, to be sure, 
will be killed by and by, but not by the picador; his 
sole object is to irritate and drive him mad, and the 
lance is so graduated as just to effect this, and give 
sufficient hold to enable the picador, if skilful, with a 
moderately good horse, to check the bull in his rush, 
and keep him at arms-length. The whole quadrilla 
(the term for the company) are magnificently dressed 
in much the same costume as we are accustomed to 
see worn by Figaro in The Barber of Seville. Jackets 
of silk and velvet, of all colours of the rainbow, with 
breeches to match, and white silk stockings. The 
matador himself is as gorgeous as a pheasant from the 
Himalaya, and has his jacket covered with expensive 
lace. One of these, made for the celebrated matador 
El Chiclanero, which we saw in Seville, the tailor 
informed us, cost four hundred dollars. The picadors, 
as already mentioned, are padded from head to heel 
—in fact, so much padded, that they are quite as 
unwieldy as turtles; and when one is turned on his 
back by the charge of the bull, can seldom recover 
his proper position without assistance. They wear 
immense broad-brimmed straw hats, fashioned like 
those in which we see Chinamen depicted, with an 


extinguisher-like projection on the top. All the 

performers have immense tufts of false hair, or some- 

a to represent it, attached to the backs of their 
eads. 

Whilst we have been putting the final touch to the 
costumery, the picadors have taken up their posts on 
the left-hand side of the door from which the bull is 
to issue, close to the barrier, one behind the other, 
with perhaps fifteen or twenty feet between them. 
1e horses are always blindfolded, and consist of the 
most wretched animals that can be procured. Poor 
things, nine out of ten are sure to fall victims, 
and it would not pay, we presume, to risk better 
cattle. Again the trumpet sounds. The first of the 
eight bulls destined for the sacrifice, on the door 
being opened, dashes into the ring. He is a noble 
beast, jet-black, in fine condition, having a pair of 
blue streamers fixed to his withers by a pin. A pin, 
more or less, makes no matter to him at present; 
and it serves, moreover, to infuriate him. A connois- 
seur near us remarks: ‘ Ah, he is a fine bull, but his 
horns are too far apart to do much mischief;’ and 
so it turns out. He advances into the middle of 
the arena, and calmly surveys the audience, who 
immediately attack him with the most uncalled-for 
reproaches ; and if we believe half of what they say 
of him, must conclude that his ‘toroship’ came of a 
very disreputable family indeed. As if by accident, 
his eye falls upon one of the picadors. The men on 
foot he has sleepily regarded half-a-dozen times with- 
out notice; now that a horse is in the case, how 
changed is his manner! For a second, he gazes 
intently ; the next moment down goes his head, and 
with his tail in the air, he charges straight at the 
horseman. The man is skilful, and receives him on 
the point of his lance, turning him aside, and, as it 
were, passing him on to the next, who, however, 
is not so fortunate ; he has his guard broken, and in 
an instant the bull’s horns are buried in the unfor- 
tunate horse, who, with his rider, is hurled to the 
ground. The bull then turns to the third picador, 
but meets with a warm reception, and returns to the 
overthrown horseman, who is trying to shelter him- 
self behind his dying horse. 

Now advance the chulillos with their coloured 
cloaks, who, by exposing themselves, and waving the 
flaunting things in his face, draw the bull off from 
his would-be victim. The latter is helped to his legs, 
‘shaken up a bit,’ like Mr Smallweed, and assisted 
out, to get him a fresh horse. This sort of perform- 
ance is repeated, until perhaps three or four horses 
have been killed, and many others wounded. The 
mayor, by a nod of the head, or some other sign to 
the matador, now intimates that we have had enough 
of this part of the play. This bull, on the whole, has 
been considered by the amateurs as a fair average bull, 
but not particularly good, and has lately given up 
assuming the offensive, a sure sign that he has had 
nearly enough. The picadors withdraw from the Plaza, 
and the chulillos proceed to affix the bandarillos, or 
little paper-flags, to the neck of the bull. This isa 
very dangerous sport, and requires great dexterity 
and caution. Up to this time, the matador has stood 
with his arms folded, looking on. His second in 
command opens the ball with the bandarillos, and 
fixes one or two pair remarkably well. To achieve 
this feat, it is necessary to watch till the bull catches 
your eye, and when he puts down his head for a 
rush, to run in quickly, and stick one of these 
torments, furnished with barbs, on each side of his 
withers. In turn, the various party-coloured jackets 
plant their bandarillos, or fail in the attempt, often 
only being able to fix one. On the occasion of one 
of these failures, the great matador himself looks 
round at the audience, in a half-pitying, half-sneering 
sort of way at his subordinate’s want of skill, and 
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taking a pair of bandarillos himself, proceeds to fix 
them, as it were, by way of apology. They are, 
according to public opinion, beautifully placed—firm 
as rocks, and perfectly upright—whereas every one 
hitherto has fallen down when the bull moved. El 
Chiclanero is vociferously applauded, graciously bows 
his acknowledgments, and retires again into his shell 
as before. This goes on for some time, till the unfor- 
tunate bull is a walking mass of sticks and coloured 
paper, blood streaming profusely down his sides. 
During the whole performance, the noise is excessive ; 
our friends in the sun roaring at the top of their 
voices, praising some of the performances, abusing 
others; complimenting the bull, or calling him all the 
bad names in the Spanish language—and they are a 
good many—according as he shewed pluck or the 
reverse ; in fact, as a proof of this excessive uproar, we 
can honestly affirm that we have heard the roaring of 
a Plaza de Toros when in full blast at upwards of a 
mile. 

Now our gentlemanlike and impressive matador 
comes into play. He has ere this observed that the 
bull’s shoulders are nearly as full of darts as they can 
hold; that his ‘properties’ in this particular are nearly 
exhausted ; that the public, in place of calling his men 
names, are beginning to abuse each other, a sure sign 
that they want novelty; and so he has betaken him- 
self to a long straight two-edged sword, with a very 
sharp point, and a little red flag on a stick. Armed 
in this manner, he presents himself before the mayor, 
and craves permission to finish the fight and the bull; 
this permission is graciously granted; and throwing 
his hat away, to intimate, we presume, that he means 
to do or die, he advances to his victim. He, poor 
beast, wonders—if he has any wonder left in him— 
what this new kind of torment may be, the flag being 
different from any he has seen hitherto. If nervous 
and frightened, he retreats, and the matador follows ; 
in this case, he becomes a very difficult bull to kill; 
if simply enraged, he charges; the matador steps on 
one side, and as the bull’s head is enveloped in the 
flag, the sword is buried to the hilt between the 
shoulder-blades; he makes a few staggering steps, 
falls on his knees, game to the last, and often dies in 
that position. If not quite dead, one of the assistants 
comes with a short dagger, and gives him the coup de 
grace behind the horns. The matador withdraws his 
sword, wipes it on his flag, makes his bow to his 
worship and the audience, and is applauded or not, as 
the deed is considered well or ill done. Sometimes 
this death-stroke is so cleverly delivered, that the 
audience rise en masse, and shower every practicable 
loose article upon the fortunate matador, by way of 
applause. We once witnessed a striking instance of 
this: a very fine bull rushed, as he ought to do, upon 
the Chiclanero, who was waiting to give him the final 
thrust ; the sword entered to the hilt, and the bull 
fell at his feet on the instant, as if struck by a cannon- 
shot, and never moved again. We never saw this 
more than once, and it was then, I believe, considered 
a marvellous stroke; in a moment the Chiclanero 
was enveloped in a perfect storm of dollars, copper 
coins of all denominations, cigars, hats, sticks, cloaks, 
mantillas, and, in short, any small matter that 
came readiest to hand, while the uproar of applause 
was deafening. We saw him with our own eyes 
collect two or three hats full of cigars, in the hats so 
kindly bestowed upon him. We may mention, while 
upon this subject, that when a bull bleeds copiously 
from the mouth after the final thrust, he is considered 
to be very unskilfully killed, and the matador is 
unmercifully hissed in consequence. 

Not to weary our readers with too many repetitions 
of the same thing, suffice it to say that eight bulls 
are slain, more or less, in the same manner, dragged 
: — one afier another, the dead horses removed, 


sand scattered over the too manifest signs of fight, 


and the artillery band again in great force between 
whiles. We cannot, however, in justice to one of 
the finest animals that ever wore horns—namely, 
bull No. 3, on the above occasion, omit to mention 
his valiant deeds. He was a very large, perfectly 
red bull, very powerful, and though not in the best 
condition as regarded fat, full of limb and muscle; 
his horns were pronounced perfect, and we think it 
will be allowed he knew how to use them. When the 
door was opened, instead of rushing instantly into the 
arena, he stood for a moment in the doorway till his 
eye feil upon the nearest picador; in an instant he 
was upon him, and over went horse and man as if of 
cards; the second and the third were treated in like 
manner without a pause, the several events happen- 
ing in less time than it has taken éo write these few 
words descriptive of them; and when the noble bull 
halted, and looked round, as if saying, ‘ Bring more,’ 
the applause that greeted him exceeded anything we 
ever heard even in a Plaza de Toros. Each horse was 
killed dead by a single stab in the chest, the horn 
having in each case reached the heart. For a few 
minutes, the business of the Plaza was at a stand-still, 
while the picadors, who were all unhurt, proceeded to 
supply themselves with fresh steeds. It was most 
wonderful to us that one of them at least was able to 
mount again; he had been overthrown with such 
violence, that his head—certainly somewhat protected 
by his Chinese hat, and probably not furnished with 
many more brains than sufficed for bull-fighting pur- 
poses—acting as a battering-ram, had forced in one of 
the stout planks forming the barrier behind him: the 
concussion was most audible, nevertheless he soon 
made his appearance, remounted, and apparently none 
the worse. This scene was repeated over and over 
again with slight variation, till no less than thirteen 
horses, slain by this one bull, lay dead in the Plaza. 
Public feeling had by this time reached its highest 
pitch ; and when the Chiclanero, declining to produce 
more horses for slaughter, purposed to affix the ban- 
darillos, and proceed to the final act of the tragedy, 
the whole body of people rose as one man, and shouted 
with one voice for the respite and liberation of the 
noble beast, without subjecting him to further torture. 
This being rather an unusual proceeding, the matador 
and his worship the mayor were rather puzzled how 
to act, but the populace would take no denial, and 
the officials were obliged to yield to the mighty voice, 
crying, ‘Qui viva El Toro.’ During this pause in 
the proceedings, the bull stood in the centre of the 
arena, as it were at bay, surveying the great assem- 
blage, lashing his sides with his tail, and occasionally 
throwing a cloud of dust over his back with his fore- 
feet, as if in defiance of the whole quadrilla. It being 
decided that his life should be spared, the difficulty 
now was to induce him to accept the boon; over and 
over again did the chulillos try to draw him to the 
exit-door with their gay cloaks, but with no effect; 
he would not stir, or if he did, only to make a rush 
at his nearest would-be benefactor, returning to his 
post in the centre of the Plaza. He was evidently 
waiting for more horses upon which to wreak his 
fury, and utterly despised the poor human mites. As 
a last resource, tame oxen were introduced, and even 
to these, for some time, he paid no attention; in fact, 
at first, with his eyes blinded by rage and excitement, 
he took them for the cavalry he anticipated, charging 
them once and again in a semi-vicious style; how- 
ever, they surrounded him at last, and walked off to 
the door, with Toro in the midst. Close to the exit 
lay a slain horse, and on passing it all his fury broke 
forth again; he rushed away from his tame com- 
panions, gave the dead horse a mighty toss with his 
horns, and this final defiance achieved, proudly 
followed his companions from the Plaza. a 
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magnanimous exit roused all public sympathy in his 
favour, and as he disappeared, a round of cheering 
broke forth that no doubt was most gratifying to 
him. It was sad to think, after all, that he would 
probably not survive, having been so wounded by the 
lances of the picadors, as to render him unfit for 
breeding, for which purpose he was well worthy to 
be kept. 


THE POETRY OF MIDDLE AGE. 


A tuoucGu we have good authority for the belief that 
‘the Poetry of Life is never dead,’ the general opinion 
has been always slow to credit it. Poetry is thought 
to be to Youth very much as the measles are to 
Childhood ; it rarely makes upon us a second attack, 
and still more seldom seizes us for the first time, in 
Maturity. When a gentleman gets round, and bald, 
and addicted to dropping asleep for a few minutes 
after dinner, it seems to be universally agreed upon 
that he had better give up the writing of verses. It 
is held, indeed, scarcely decorous for a professional 
man of any standing to devote even his leisure hours 
to the muse. We are told that Mr Samuel Rogers’s 
second volume of poems lost the banking-house one 
of its richest clients. The gentleman incontinently 
withdrew his money from the custody of a firm, one 
of whom was openly and unblushingly addicted to— 
rhyming. ‘Sir, affirmed he, when remonstrated 
with, ‘if I knew that my banker had ever even said 
a good thing, I would close my account with him the 
next morning.’ To have written such, and in verse 
too, was in his eyes almost a declaration of insolvency. 
The world certainly shares in this opinion to a consi- 
derable extent. Our few professional bards are alone 
permitted to be exceptions to the rule, and that is 
rather because, by virtue of their calling, they are 
not supposed to grow old at all. The idea of ‘old 
Mr Tennyson’—although by the mere register the 
Laureate must be ‘ getting up in years,’ as one of his 
parodists has it—is little short of blasphemous, and 
not to be entertained by a cultivated mind. 


What are myrtles and wreaths to the brow that is 
wrinkled ? 
They ’re like a dead flower with May-dew besprinkled, 


says a poet, who himself was not permitted to see 
forty summers ; after that epoch, it is ‘winters’ only 
which bards see, if their own writings are to be evi- 
dence. The late decision at the Crystal Palace, which 
adjudged the first laurel to a young lady, and the 
second to a boy of sixteen years of age, will confirm 
the above opinion. 

Still, it seems strange that Life should form poetical 
materials to those only who have never experienced 
its trials; that Love should only be sung of before 

jage ; that Death should be mourned in song, 


marriage ; 

only by those who have never lost a child. We 
have, however, in the volume before us,* a protest 
of the most persuasive kind against this inconsistency 
—a book more pregnant with solemn feeling, with 
loving, calm philosophy, than any we have met with 


since the Jn Memoriam. The glow from the embers 
of the hearth-fire flickers upon every page; not 
brightly, nor even cheerfully, but leaving half in that 
suggestful shadow far dearer, aye, and clearer, to the 
tried human heart than any light. Gracefulness and 
tender feeling are the characteristics of the author 
rather than power, but that is no reason why such 
lays as his shold lack a welcome. He himself 
answers the question of ‘Wherefore more verses?’ 
when already poetry overwhelms us like the wond- 
rous growths of some hot climate—‘ the foliage rife of 


be Middle A, By Ji Hedderw! 
wet TL. ge. By James ick. Macmillan, 


smothering summers faint with musk and thyme ’— 
and in a very satisfactory manner. 


There is no waste. Let the eternal gold 

From genius’ mint be scattered myriadfold : 

Never a star was launched but its fine rays 

Took some small shade of darkness from the night; 
The stream that sings unseen among the ferns 
Bears welcome increase to the ocean’s might ; 
Even the minutest flower the sense discerns 
Enriches all the breaths of summer days. 


Here follows an experience of loss such as a 
juvenile poet could scarcely have met with, and in 
attempting to describe which, he would have been 
pretty sure to have overstepped the modesty of nature. 
There is here, however, no storm of despair, but only 
the calm sympathy of a feeling man for a friend’s 
irreparable grief. ‘I'he rhythm has the ease and grace 
of Tennyson, the master of that school of which our 
author is at least one of the head-boys, the pupil- 
teachers. It is called Pussed Away. 


Peace dwells at last with poor Elizabeth, 

Wife of my trusted friend. The end has come. 
There is no tremulous voice to call him home ; 
And yet he goes, and sits alone with death, 
Though useless now his tender ministries. 
There is no fretting at his absence now; 

Yet sits he by her side, and sadly tries 

To gather soothing from her tranquil brow 
And stony bosom without pulse or breath. 


The fevered watching has been all in vain ; 

The struggle now has ended in defeat: 

Yet in her aspect is a rest so sweet 

That were she waked she might again complain. 
O who could wish to wring her human heart 
With one pang more? But past is every fear : 
Stilled by the mystery that would not start 
Although a cannon thundered at her ear— 
Although her little infant cried with pain. 


Ah me ! that one so beautiful should die! 
Full on her widowed husband ere she went, 
Like light within a shattered tenement, 
Lingered the last love-lustre of her eye. 

On the vague threshold of the unseen life 
She paused ; then feebly from her finger took 
The golden circiet of the mortal wife, 

Placed it on his, with re-assuring look, 

And wedded him to immortality. 


Our next extract is also a picture which could 
scarcely have been drawn by very youthful fingers. 
How lifelike, how every-day lifelike it is! How few 
of us but number among our acquaintances at least 
one such as its original! 


ALONE. 
So Reginald is still a bachelor— 
Not young, yet youthful—studious of his ease— 
His only thought how best himself to please. 
Of richest wines he has an endless store : 
These are his pride, and oft as lovingly 
As they were children he will tell their age. 
His city house, his mansion by the sea, 
Alternately his jovial hours engage. 
So great his wealth it hourly groweth more. 


A little luck, a little keen address, 

A little kindly help in time of need, 

A little industry and touch of greed, 

Have made his life a singular success ; 

And he asks homage for his splendid gains, 
Paying the flattery in meats and drinks! 
Applauding friends he daily entertains, 

To ease him of himself. Sometimes he thinks 
If he were poor his friends might love him less. 
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Gray-headed Reginald! he has royal parts, 

And in all circles fills an honoured seat. 

Yet vain for him are maidens’ accents sweet: 

At wedded slavery and henpecked hearts 

He jeers and laughs; though, when the nights are 
cold, 


The tables empty, and he feels alone, 

A memory breaks of purer joys of old; 

And, selfish to the last, he thinks of one 

Who might have soothed him with her gentle arts! 


There is a certain pity lingering about these verses 
which would give a cynical mind the notion that a 
woman had written them; but it is only that touch 
of feminine feeling with which all poets—except 
those of theology and war—are dowered. Among the 
Miscellaneous Poems at the end of the volume there 
is one called Home Trial, very full of this, and more 
affecting even than that famous one written upon the 
same subject—the death of a child—by Dr Moir. It 
is indeed as a poet of human experience, as the 
graceful chronicler of events which occur after the 
meridian of life is passed, as the photographist of 
humanity, taking his stand-point on the summit of 
that hill—to borrow a metaphor from our author 
himself—whose sunny side Youth is climbing, and 
whose shadowy side Age is descending, that we are 
mainly concerned with Mr Hedderwick. He describes 
no passions, no aspirations, no despairs. His themes 
are such as these. A young man who has sought a 
warmer clime to cure him of an incurable consump- 
tion, and who writes home the most hopeful letters, 
each one more confident than the last—until one 
comes in the handwriting of a stranger, and tells the 
end, which every one, but the victim himself, knew 
beforehand must needs be. Again, a painter, with a 
starving family, portraying very brilliantly on canvas 
A of Paradise, the only sunshine in his poor 
bare room; the adverse criticism written by the 
unthinking scribe, which damns it; and all the misery 
of insufficient talent and a mistaken profession. 

Things like these, common enough, too common, 
the poet treats of—all more or less familiar in reality 
with those who have gone any distance upon Life’s 
populous road—but enriched in the telling with a 
certain patient pathos and not uncheerful philosophy. 
The last poem, upon Middle Age itself, is as thought- 
ful, complete, and appropriate as can well be. 


Fair time of calm resolve—of sober thought ! 
Quiet half-way hostelry on life’s long road, 

In which to rest and re-adjust our load ! 

High table-land, to which we have been brought 
By stumbling steps of ill-directed toil ! 

Season when not to achieve is to despair! 

Last field for us of a full fruitful soil ! 

Only spring-tide our freighted aims to bear 
Onward to all our yearning dreams have sought ! 


How art thou changed! Once to our youthful eyes 
Thin silvering locks and thought’s imprinted lines, 
Of sloping age gave weird and wintry signs ; 

But now these trophies ours, we 

Only a voice faint-rippling to its shore, 

And a weak tottering step as marks of eld. 

None are so far but some are on before : 

Thus still at distance is the goal beheld, 

And to improve the way is truly wise. 


Farewell, ye blossomed ! and the deep 
Thick green of Summer on the matted bough ! 
The languid Autumn mellows round us now: 
Yet fancy may its vernal beauties keep, 

Like holly leaves for a December wreath. 

To take this gift of life with trusting hands, 
And star with heavenly hopes the night of death, 
Is all that poor humanity demands 

To lull its meaner fears in easy sleep. 


We believe that some lines in those three last quoted 
verses would not have disgraced the name of any poet 
of this century. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Tue very mild temperature of our January, contrasting 
so favourably with the 36 degrees below zero of New 
York, and the summary of the weather for 1858, are 
the themes among meteorologists. No one objects to 
a winter with primroses in bloom; nor is there much 
dissatisfaction expressed at the verification of the 
proverb, ‘If the ice bears a man before Christmas, it 
won’t bear a goose afterwards;’ and how it bore 
during the ‘cold snap’ of November last, many a one 
will remember. In the same month there was the 
usual periodical passage of atmospheric waves; one 
of these waves had a breadth of 500 miles, and a 
length of 120 degrees, and was traceable at the same 
time all across the Atlantic. 

Some discussion, initiated by the Society of Arts, 
is going on as to the question of another Great Exhi- 
bition in 1861. The general impression appears to 
be, that once in a lifetime is quite enough for such an 
undertaking as that. Then, as if one non-dividend- 
paying Crystal Palace were not sufficient, certain 
sanguine projectors want to build another on the 
north side of London, at Muswell Hill. To us, speak- 
ing as outsiders, there does not appear to be any real 
call for a second pleasure-house of glass; and we can 
hardly think it will be realised, notwithstanding the 
offer of twenty acres on which to build hospitals for 
decayed savans, littérateurs, artists, and the like. 
* Vous avez,’ said M. T. Silvestre in his recent address 
to the Society of Arts—‘ vous avez, a la fois, l’inven- 
tion positive, qui dompte la nature, et l'aspiration 
idéale qui éléve la vie.’ If this be true, the best way’ 
is not to waste such good qualities in useless labour. 
And as for the ‘aspiration idéale,’ it certainly has not 
presided at the end of St Paul’s Churchyard, where a 
block of warehouses is now to encumber the way, and 
hide the best view of the cathedral. 

Mr Gassiot’s paper on certain electrical phenomena 
observed in vacuums, read before the Royal Society, 
is an important addition to the subject, of which, as 
we mentioned at the time, the first instalment was 
delivered last year. That there is a stratification of 
the electric discharge is more and more demonstrable : 
if a vertical tube through which a current is passing 
be made to rotate rapidly, the divisions of the strata 
appear as continuous lines. The effect of vapours of 
different kinds introduced into the vacuum, is shewn 
by a different colour while the current passes—red, 
orange, white, &c.; and a series may be established 
which im the same discharge gratifies the eye by its. 
variety, and the mind by new vistas of discovery. 
Magnetism has a marked effect. If, while the glass 
tube shines brightly with the discharge travelling 
through it, a horse-shoe magnet is placed against it, the 
character of the strie is altered, or they disappear; 


and if two magnets are held in a given position, the 


discharge is completely arrested. Apart from their 
beauty, there is something especially suggestive in 
Mr Gassiot’s experiments. Mr Grove, lecturing on 
the same subject, shewed that in a perfect vacuum 
there can be no discharge: there must be, it seems, 


‘some vehicle for the electricity to travel by. This is 


well shewn by a small quantity of potash placed at 
one end of the vacuum tube. At first, the operator 
may make contact as much as he pleases; no result 
appears; but as soon as, by placing a spirit-lamp 
under the potash, it is made to throw off a little 
vapour, then the electricity, seizing on the invisible 
molecules, makes itself apparent in a bright quivering 
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light. Seeing that electricity will not pass an abso- 
lute vacuum, Mr Grove throws out the question, 
whether it may be the same with light? This ques- 
tion, as will be seen on reflection, bears significantly 
on cosmical phenomena. In former experiments, Mr 
Grove has proved that if one of the plates of a nitric 
acid cell be exposed suddenly to sunlight, while the 
other is kept dark, there is an immediate deflection 
of the galvanometer needle amounting to ten degrees ; 
the light plate being positive to the dark one, as zinc 
is to copper. Reversal of the plates produces the 
same result: the dark one will be the negative. In 
Mr Grove’s opinion, this is due to the chemical, and not 
to the calorific rays of the sun. An effect similar in 
kind is observable if both plates are in the light, but 
one simply shading the other. This is considered to 
be one of the phenomena by which we are to be aided 
in arriving at a conclusion as to the real nature of 
light ; and we need hardly say that the experiments 
require most delicate manipulation.—Nitpce St Victor, 
pursuing his researches, finds that liglt will retain 
its action for six months; that is, you may seal up 
sunshine in a tube in July, and in December take a 
photograph therewith; but only one, for a single 
impression exhausts it. Again, if garden-mould be 
taken from a depth beneath the surface, and carried 
into a dark room, no photograplic result is produced ; 
but if it be mould from the surface, on which the sun 
has been shining, then the sensitive paper becomes 
darkened. Here we see a striking instance of the 
energy of light; still active though shut out from 
the sun; and while science and art may: find rich 
promise therein, we think that facts will be elicited 
exhibiting yet more clearly than at present the 
important function of light upon health. 

Another paper, read before the Royal Society, by 
Professor Rankine of Glasgow, discusses the mathe- 
matics of a question interesting to engineers—the 
thermodynamics of steam-engines, and the application 


of dry saturated steam to practice. It is a step 
towards power and economy. A steamer of fourteen 
hundred tons, built by the Rennies, and fitted with 
apparatus for superheating a portion of the steam, 
when heard of recently from the Cape of Good Hope 
had performed well, and with a saving of 30 per cent. 


of coal. The chief difficulty at present is to find a 
lubricant that will not evaporate with the high 
temperature required—300 degrees. Meanwhile, we 
hear a whisper of a discovery of a motive-power as 
much superior to steam, as steam was to wind and 
horses. 

Professor Wartmann of Geneva has sent a com- 
munication to the Royal Society, making known the 
result of a series of experiments which he made to 
ascertain the effect of pressure on the electric 
telegraph. The trials were made with a coated 
copper wire, which could be subjected at pleasure 
to a pressure of 400 atmospleres—equal to a depth 
of 12,000 feet in the ocean—and the conclusion 
is, that the greater the pressure the less the 
conductibility.—M. Hipp, at the last meeting of the 
Helvetic Society, demonstrated the advantage of 
induced over ordinary currents in electro-telegraphy, 
their action being so much more immediate, admit- 
ting of a rapid delivery of messages ; a fact which has 
long been known, and turned to account by the best 
telegraphists in this country.—To those interested in 
terrestrial magnetism, there is something important 
in the phenomena of currents as revealed by the 
Atlantic cable ; there was a manifestation of magnetic 
storms, strongest between 10 a.m. and 10 P.M. 

The Swiss naturalists are earnestly discussing the 
subject of the swarms of locusts which ravaged the 
valley of the Rhéne in the Lower Valais last summer; 
swarms so numerous that. they were hours passing 
@ given spot, and hid the sun as a cloud. The 


inhabitants of the district are in dread lest the coming 
spring should hatch the eggs which now fill the ground 
all over many leagues; and systematic operations to 
dig them out, and to watch for and destroy the larva, 
are recommended as the only means of preventing a 
worse visitation next summer. In one of the locust 
seasons which sometimes afflict the south of France, 
the authorities of Marseille paid 20,000 francs to 
destroyers of the pest, at the rate of twopence half- 
penny a pound for eggs and locusts. 

Success still attends the cultivators of the sorgho 
—Chinese sugar-cane—in France. The plant yields 
excellent sugar; a farina obtained from the seed 
makes good bread and chocolate; alcohol and an 
agreeable tonic wine are extracted from the stem and 
leaves, as well as certain dyes, of tints hitherto 
supposed to be peculiar to China; and the residue is 
convertible into paper. Truly, a most useful plant. 
We are glad to hear that it has been introduced into 
Australia, where, in the seasons of drought to which 
the colonies are liable, it is found eminently useful as 
food for cattle. 

The French horticultural journals contain notices 
of certain new plants recently introduced into France. 
One is from South America, the Poinciana gilliesii, a 
handsome flowering shrub belonging to the legumi- 
nos; and is a pleasing variety from the two East 
Indian species which have long been known. Another 
is the Phlomis leonurus, a superb flowering plant, 
which blows in autumn. As some of our readers will 
remember, the Jerusalem sage is a variety of Phlomis. 
—From the same quarter we hear of an important 
discovery in the treatment of grape-vines: it is, to 
take a narrow ring of bark from the inner end of 
each branch. It is to be a ring all round the branch, 
and as deep as the liber; and the effect is, to check 
the formation of leaf—mere green stuff—and to 
accelerate the growth and ripening of the grapes by 
at least a fortnight. Specimens shewn at an Exhi- 
bition in Paris demonstrated that in grapes taken 
from the same vine, those produced by the ringed 
branches were considerably larger than those from 
the branches which had not undergone the operation. 
—Something remarkable is reported of the aloe: a 
gardener near Paris one day scalded both his feet; 
he was quite alone; no one within call, and com- 
pelied thus to shift for himself, he plucked a large 
aloe-leaf, split it in two, and applied the raw surfaces 
to his feet. Much to his surprise, the pain at once 
ceased, and the leaf became of a violet colour; while 
the next day no traces of the scald remained except 
a dark-blue stain. This curative property has been 
lately verified at the Museum at Paris, in a similar 
complete cure of a workman, whose whole back had 
been blistered by a rush of steam: and by Lemaire, 
professor of botany at Ghent, who cured the scalded 
arm of a cook in the same way. The aloe in question 
is the Soccotrine—that is, a native of Socotra, which, 
if desired, may be grown as an ornamental indoor 
plant, having a good leaf and flower. It is believed, 
however, that the aloe of the Cape of Good Hope 
would be equally efficacious.—We find in the Bulletin 
of the Natural History Society of Lausanne, a notice 
of a single plant of rye, self-sown in a vineyard near 
Villeneuve, which produced 2248 grains.—And we 
may call attention here to the prize offered through 
the Society of Arts for the best paper on sea-weeds: 
competitors are required to discuss the subject of 
marine algx, with regard to their utility as food and 
medicine, and for industrial purposes. We can tell 
them of a use to which one of the weeds—that known 
as alva marina—has been applied at Brest—namely, 
as wads for small-arms and cannon. ‘The weed is 


washed and dried to prevent the absorption of damp, 


and it has the advantage of being elastic and 
incombustible. 
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We hear from Manchester that Mr Schunck, 
while seeking indigo blue in buckwheat, discovered 
something else—that is, a primrose yellow colouring 
matter in considerable quantity. It appears to be 
identical with Rutine, the yellow colouring matter 
found in rue, in capers, and in holly—the latter 
known to chemists as J/ixanthine. It is in the leaves 
that the yellow is met with; hence, while the seed 
of buckwheat is useful for food, the remainder of 
the plant will now become available for dyers.—Dr 
Angus Smith, investigating the colouring matters 
derivable from coal, shews that the rosolic acid which 
dyes silk or cotton a brilliant rose-colour, and from 
which great hopes were entertained by the manufac- 
turers, is so liable to decomposition by the carbonic 
acid of the atmosphere, that it loses all its brilliance, 
and becomes of a dirty resin brown.—Examining into 
the causes that deteriorate the air of towns, Dr Smith 
concludes that the impossibility of detecting ozone in 
the atmosphere of Manchester, is a sufficient proof 
that the air undergoes an alteration prejudicial to 
health. 

An attempt, described as successful, has been made 
by M. Donny to burn the coarse oily products 
obtained from coal; and he accomplishes the object 
by a lamp of peculiar construction, in which the oil is 
vaporised at the critical moment, and so neatly fed 
with oxygen, that combustion takes place without 
smoke. M. Donny does not recommend his lamp for 
dwelling-houses, but for factories, railway-stations, 
and public places, in which, as is said, it would give 
a better light than gas, at half the cost. 

The manufacture of artificial ivory from scraps and 
saw-dust of real ivory and crushed bones may now be 
numbered among those gratifying instances of waste 
things turned to profit, characteristic of modern 
science. The materic’ is reduced to a paste, and treated 
with gums and alcohvlic solutions, when necessary ; 
in some cases, white-lead is added, and thus a fine 
bright artificial ivory is produced, suitable for 
tablets, panels, carvings, pianoforte keys, billiard 
balls, and many other purposes. 

An opportunity of seeing with our own eyes a 
number of star-fishes preserved in glycerine, enables 
us to verify all that has been said concerning the 
value and importance of that remarkable fluid to 
naturalists. In alcohol, as many a collector knows 
to his sorrow, the colours of the specimens fade or 
alter; but glycerine preserves them as in life, and 
with all the parts flexible. One of the specimens 
above referred to was the Luidia fragilissima, so easy 
of fracture that a perfect example took rank of neces- 
sity with rarities; but in the glycerine it is entire as 
in its native element. We may add, that if star-fishes 
or thin objects are preserved in circular glass boxes, 
made after the manner of a snuff-box, they can then 
be’seen and examined on both sides. 

A paper by Mr T. Sterry Hunt, of the geological 
commission of Canada, read to the Geological Society, 
deserves notice on account of the light it throws 
‘On some Points in Chemical Geology.’ The 
author shews that plutonic rocks, so called, may have 
originated by metamorphism and displacement of 
sediments, without calling in aid the ejections of a 
central fire.—The last sheet of the geological map of 
the Netherlands, publislied by the government at the 
Hague, contains a noteworthy addition: the large 
area once covered by the Haarlem lake; farms, well- 
tilled fields and gardens, where but a few years ago 
there rolled miles of water.—The Swiss government 

has published a map in twenty-five sheets of the con- 
federated cantons; concerning which Professor Studer 
remarked at a scientific meeting, that while politicians 
are using it for their purposes, savans must bestir 


and geology of the country. It is regarded as a 
triumph by geologists that the strata brought to light 
by the tunnel now boring through the Jura, agree 
exactly with the theoretic plan prepared a few years 
since.—The minister of Public Works at Paris has 
organised a new survey of France, establishing the 
levels in all the departments, whereby water-courses 
may be regulated, drainage-works improved, and 
inland navigation facilitated. The surveying staff 
of the army has been called on to furnish copies of all 
the ground in relief. 

Among isthmian projects, the cutting through of the 
Malayan peninsula is talked of: if accomplished, it 
would save nearly 2000 miles in the voyage from Cal- 
cutta to China.—The Austrian frigate Novara, touching 
at Ceylon on her voyage round the world, sent thirty- 
two boxes to the museum at Vienna, containing the 
specimens already collected in zoology, botany, and 
mineralogy.—The voyage of circumnavigation made 
in 1851-53 by the Swedish frigate Eugénie, is now 
in course of publication by the Academy of Sciences 
at Stockholm, at the cost of the Swedish government, 
and ere long the scientific observations and the narra- 
tive will be available in handsome quarto volumes.— 
Captain Pullen, who with the Cyclops has been sound- 
ing the Red Sea, in preparation for a telegraph cable, 
is now to survey the coast of Arabia, for the shore- 
route.—News from Eastern Africe reports that 
Captains Burton and Speke, after penetrating the 
interior to the great lake Ugiji, and visiting an 
important dépét of Arab trade, were on their way 
back to Zanzibar. We may hope to get the parti- 
culars in a few weeks from the Geographical Society. 
—New York is about to commemorate Dr Kane, the 
adventurous arctic explorer, by a public monument; 
and Barbadoes has held an Industrial Exhibition, 
which was pronounced ‘very successful.’ If the 
island would get up an exhibition of Industrious 
Planters, and shew that honour as well as profit 
is to be got by wise co-operation with lavish nature 
in the cultivation of the soil, we should hear no more 
weak complaints of distress in the West Indies. 


LILIES. 


Upon the bosom of the lake 
The dreaming lilies lie; 

Low breathing winds above them wake ; 
Green leaves around them sigh; 

Wild birds soar, singing from the brake, 
Into the cloudless summer sky— 

Still on the water’s tranquil breast 

The lilies float and gleam at rest. 


By day the sun’s unclouded light 
Falls from the skies so still and deep; 


In silence through the summer night 

The stars on their high marches sweep, 
Beholding in their lonely flight 

The lilies o’er the waters sleep, 
Still waving under sun and stars, 
Through moving shades of weeded bars. 


The distant plashing of an oar, 
The murmur of the boatman’s song, 
Is wafted from the distant shore, 
Where wave the willows green and long. 
No other sounds the flowers sweep o’er, 
That whitely gleam dark leaves among, 


And as the tranquil waters flow, 
For ever ripple to and fro. -~ 
H. 
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themselves until the whole surface shall be covered 
I with the conventional colours which depict the botany 
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